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The Counseling Process 


By CaTHerIne Groves Executive Secretary 
Durham, North Carolina, Family Service 


THE term “counseling” is meant to 
convey a meaning beyond that denoted by the word “in- 
terviewing.” Yet it is sometimes difficult to make this 
distinction clear to those who have no personal experience 


‘on which to base their understanding of the difference. 


Greater public appreciation of the quality of counseling 
service might follow if the essence of the counseling proc- 
ess were made intelligible. 

Perhaps in the past the tendency too often has been to 
make use of the negative approach, i.e., by explaining 
what counseling is not rather than what it is. We have 
stated that it does not consist of obtaining data for the 
giving of appropriate advice, nor of providing sympathy, 
and that it is not a matter of the counselor's putting him- 
self in the other fellow’s place. If the counselor by mistake 
lets himself become involved in this kind of identification, 
future progress is blocked until he is again free to admit 
into his consciousness an unimpeded flow of the other 
person's feelings. 

Sometimes we have tried to define counseling by means 
of its factual content alone, and by these attempts we are 
apt to make it appear that we are much more free with 


advice than we have described ourselves as being, or that. 


we are constantly hammering away at people in an effort 
to unearth well concealed motives for their reactions. 
Occasionally we have merely pointed out some of the 
things that are accomplished in counseling and have left 
the hearer to deduce for himself the means by which these 
ends are obtained. Either of these halfway methods of 
explaining what we do may impress the listener without 
enlisting his active support of counseling as such, since it 
may still seem to be little more than a skillful and kindly 
meant way of interviewing people. 

Actually counseling has two essential and distinctive 
characteristics: one having to do with its emotional con- 
tent and the other with its purpose. The last is often the 
easier to set forth because it can be said in a few words: 
the sole goal in counseling is that of the ultimate welfare 
of the individual seeking help. Such information as is 
gathered is sought only as a means of achieving this ol 
jective. This does not mean that the facts obtained may 
not later be studied with a view to increasing our know- 
ledge of why human beings get into difficulty and how 
they may be helped to extricate themselves, but this use 
of the material would be classified as research and not as 
part of counseling per se. 

Other forms of interviewing may or may not adhere to 


. this principle, since interviews rightly have many uses. 


For instance, when an employer talks with prospective 
employees he has to base what he may say on a number of 
factors besides that of what might be best for the latter, 
and thus no matter how skillful he may be such an inter- 
view will not become counseling merely because he would 
like to do something for those who come seeking the job. 
In marriage and family counseling, as the terms are used 
here, there can be no deviation from the focusing on the 
needs of the individual concerned, and the moment other 
aspects of the situation have to be taken into account 
the relationship changes into something else, and the 
counselor at least temporarily fills another role, such as 
that of adviser or instructor. 

The statement that the counselor's function is to con- 
centrate on the needs of the persons asking his assistance, 
and to give as much aid as possible, implies a certain de- 
gree of competence on his part. He cannot give help with 
any consistency, certainly, unless he has obtained some 
scientific understanding of human behavior. Therefore the 
designation of counselor is further restricted and is applied 
to those who consciously use their professional knowledge 
to meet the needs of others, but does not include those, if 
such there be, who operate in a hit or miss manner with 
no deliberate purpose to govern the methods they employ. 

However, professional competence and the concentra- 
tion of attention on the individual in trouble, necessary as 
these two things are, will not in themselves produce a 
counseling relationship. That takes place only as the re- 
sult of an emotional interaction in which the counselor 
partakes within himself of the feelings of the other person, 
without becoming submerged in them. In the last analy- 
sis, therefore, the line of demarcation between counseling 
and other forms of interviewing is drawn at the point 
where empathy appears. 

Perhaps it is the fact that it usually seems easier to deal 
with tangibles than with intangibles that has led us to shy 
away from essentials when interpreting our work. The 
compiling of statistics as to the types of problems en- 
countered, illustrated with some typical situations for 
which happy solutions were found, has probably been the 
most common means by which our work has been pre- 
sented to the public, and too often to each other. Future 
progress may well come from further study of the means 
we employ rather than merely from additional tabulations 
of the results we achieve. 

Since empathy is an emotional experience, and human 
emotions exist not in some ethereal sphere but within the 
body, it follows that there are physiological implications 
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and these have never been thoroughly explored. Those 
working in this field will describe themselves as feeling at 
the end of a long counseling session as if they had been 
“wrung through a wringer,” and each soon learns his 
capacity for sustaining this type of relationship and finds 
that attempts to overdo in this respect merely lead to 
.atlures which are the result of his fatigue. 

Thus we are all conscious of some of the physical after- 
maths of this process, but we may not always be so aware 
of the part bodily reactions may be playing during the 
counseling interview in impeding or abetting the develop- 
ment of empathy. Most of us have found, though, that 
the posture we assume, the rigidity of our muscles, and 
even the motility of our fingers and hands, all have an 
effect, favorable or unfavorable as the case may be, on our 
ability to sense the exact combination of emotions which 
the other person is attempting to convey to us. He mean- 
consciously, to amplify or contradict what he is telling us 
in words, 

Sensitivity to the implications of such bodily expres- 
sions, that being in effect what they are, is something that 
counselors attempt to cultivate because of the increased 
insight that they can obtain in this manner. The resulting 
deductions are likely to be considered by the person seek- 
ing help as evidence of a high degree of intuitive power, 
and perhaps this is basically what constitutes intuition. 
This process works both ways, however, since in the 
counseling relationship the communication between the 
two participants becomes unblocked to an extent seldom 


otherwise attained by persons not bound together by 
ties of love. Thefefore, the counselor has to maintain 
careful emotional control lest the other react to slight 
nuances of feeling unintentionally revealed. 
Further investigation of how the counselor shares in 


fetlings of another, without being carried away by 


them as the inexperienced often are, might be revealing. 
Is it entirely a matter of psychic control, or is the ability to 
establish an empathetic relationship dependent at least in 
part on the degree of physical reaction that is permitted to 
take place? That is, if we sense accurately the emotions 
of an individual who relates to us some humiliating inci- 
dent which he has been through, do we accomplish this 
solely by means of mental imagery, or do we let a certain 
degree of internal tenseness develop, often with little or 
no outward sign, which permits us to feel in actuality the 
mixture of fear and anger which he is experiencing as he 
talks with us? | 

The chances are that we do both these things, but if we 
could learn to be more explicit as to just what does take 
place within us when we enter into this mutuality of feel- 
ing, the beginning counselor would not perhaps have to 
depend so largely as at present upon the trial and error 


- method when he launches upon his new career. We have 


enjoyed looking with microscopic eye at the reactions of 
others, but now it might be well if we turned our psycho- 
logically slanted inquisitiveness upon ourselves. In this 
way the process of counseling can become as carefully 
delineated as its content has been in recent years. 


~ The Family Cycle 


By Paut Gucx, Family Analyst 
Bureau of the Census . 


The average woman is 21.6 years old (median age) at 
her first marriage and her husband 24.3, according to data 
from the 1940 census. She has her first child within about 
a year, and her last (third) within about 5.6 years after 
marriage. Her children marry when she is between 45 
and 50 years old. She would be expected to outlive her 
husband. In this case, her husband dies at age 61 and she 
at age ‘74. Thus, the couple may expect to live one-fourth 
of its married life together after the children marry. Two 
generations ago, one member of the couple would have 


been expected to die 2 years before the last (fifth) child 
married. During the family cycle, the tendency of families 
to change their residence steadily declines and home own- 
ership increases. The maximum rental value of home and 
families in which the head is 45 to 54 years old. 

These findings are based largely on 1940 census data 
and on prewar vital statistics. Family behavior in a year 
or two from now will probably resemble that of 1940 
more closely than that of 1945. 
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Marriage Counseling: Goals 


and Techniques 


By Stuart Lotter, Sociologist 
Recorder's Court, Detroit 


MARRIAGE counseling concerns the 
more enduring human nature aspects of goals and tech- 
niques. Our goal, in each case, is to help the person to live 
more happily and more effectively. Our technique, in each 
case, is to apply what we know of human nature so that 
this particular person will achieve his particular goal, and 
as soon as possible be independent of our influence. 

The first goal proposed is that the marriage counselor 
should seek to keep the family unit intact. A discussion 
of this goal seems more relevant today than before the 
war. One often hears such statements of marriages that 
seem doomed to failure: “it’s only a furlough marriage,” 
“they're not really married, they hardly know each other.” 
There is, however, considerable evidence that the first 
marriage is the best marriage and should be preserved. 
In this deterministic universe, nothing happens by chance, 
and there are too many valid antecedents to each marriage 
for the counselor to be swayed by such literally abstract 


factors as length of courtship and length of separation. — 


~The first and minimum goal of the marriage counselor in 
each case is to facilitate continuing a relationship which, 
in all probability, had excellent reasons for having occur- 
red in the first place. 

‘ The second goal proposed for the marriage counselor is 
that his criterion for a successful marital adjustment be 
that his client not only remain married, “but.also that he 
plans, realistically, to have children. All of the compli- 
cated intellectual reasons for not having children should 
disappear when they are scrutinized. If marriage counsel- 
ing in any given case is a success, children will not be left 
out of the picture. Of course it is not the presence or 
absence of children which is decisive. The criterion is the 
presence, in both partners, of an active and practical inter- 
est in having children. 

These are the two most accessible of the three goals 
proposed to the marriage counselor. Perhaps the dis- 
covery, recognition, discussion, and understanding of 
these two goals might be the first step in counseling. It 
is never simple or merely reasonable. It always involves 
feelings and wishes and loves and hates, some childish and 
when the client adequately expresses and accepts his 
goals, he has probably taken his first step forward in the 
counseling process. 

The third goal is simply the acceptance by the client 


of the culturally defined role of his or her sex. Specifically 
what is meant by accepting the role of one’s sex? It means 
for a man to assume a sympathetic and protective attitude 
towards his wife, to become a father, to extend this pro- 
tection to his children, to provide materially for his 
family, to do the heavier and mechanical work in the home 
which our culture defines as masculine. It means for a 
woman to assume a sympathetic and reliant attitude 
towards her husband, to bear children, to set the moral 
standard of the family, to manage the household and ad- 
minister the social and mothering activities which our 
culture defines as feminine. In some highly successful 
marriages, one or more of these requirements is changed 
about between husband and wife and there is no problem. 
But in the unsuccessful marriages, the refusal of one or 
both of the partners to assume the roles of their sex is the 
deepest manifestation of the problem. If the conflict can- 
not be resolved superficially, then I think the case is be- 
yond the reach of the marriage counselor. More extended 
psychotherapy on a deeper level would seem to be indi- 
cated. 

Today, the counselor works with his client quite dif- 
ferently than did his predecessor a generation ago. Per- 
haps the main difference is that he does little to or for his 
client but rather seeks to help the client to solve his own 
problems. There is today a trend to the opposite extreme 
which will, I think, prove equally ineffective. I refer, of 
course, to Carl Rogers and his “non-directive therapy.” 
If counseling were as simple as echoing the client's state- 
ments, an 8th grade education would be sufficient prepa- 
ration for it. 

Without further reference to these two schools, which 
I regard as ineffective, or to any other school with a for- 
mula and simple and pat answers, I should like to end by 
listing for your consideration suggestions concerning 
technique. Presenting them so briefly and arbitrarily can 
do no more than to describe one person's attitude and 
general philosophy. All counselors know that counseling 
is a skill that can be learned only by doing. 

First, in recording the history or story, get the objective 
essentials and then let the client talk and talk. Early criti- 
cism of him is fatal. Ask non-structured questions to keep 
him talking. Do not express your values. Letting him 
talk freely is the quickest and most valid way to know 
him as a person. 
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Second, discover his goals but not entirely from what 
he says they are. If he is a fairly normal person, the prob- 
ability is that you will be able to approve his goals, when 
his statement of them is acceptable to you. By this I do 
not mean that the client doesn’t know what he wants, 
but only that it takes him a little time to get it out in a way 
that the skillful counselor will accept as reliable. When 
he gets them expressed to you, of course, they are more 
meaningful to him. 

Third, arrange a regular schedule of appointments for 
him to visit your office. How often and for how long he 
needs to be seen is a highly important question to which 
there is no definite answer. 

Fourth, regulate the transference, that is, constantly 
seek to know where you stand with the client. This is the 
dynamic factor or motive force in the whole treatment. 
If he doesn’t like you, he won't talk about the things that 
are important to him and will soon stop coming. If he 
likes you too much, he will become dependent or upset or 
react against the whole procedure. 

Fifth, discover the obstacles to his achieving his goals 
and help him remove them. By obstacles I mean external 


factors like having to live with in-laws, inadequate hous- 
ing, and the 1001 other things that sometimes make us 
think that removing obstacles is counseling, while actually 
it is only an incidental part of counseling. 

Sixth, avoid criticising the client's failures but approve 
and reinforce his positive accomplishments. He will 
probably criticise himself sufficiently. When the trans- 
ference is controlled and is positive, essential criticism, 
tactfully formulated so that the client can accept it, isa 
most powerful method for,achieving goals and facilitating 
the client's social growth and maturity. 

In summary, three goals for the marriage counselor are 
proposed: preserve the marriage, look for an interest in 
children, determine the extent to which each partner in 
the marriage accepts the roles that contemporary culture 
assigns to him. The general technique proposed is to fol- 
low the material of the client, actively guiding him to 
realistic goals with a minimum of interference, but act- 
ively participating in the procedure on the basis of under- 
standing and controlling his’ a relationship to the 
client. 


_ Note on Honeymoons 


By Srantey R. Brav 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


Until recently evidence concerning the honeymoon 
was taken from more or less casual observation, on the 
one hand, and reports by persons with marriage difficul- 
ties, on the other. New studies of veterans’ wives on 
university campuses have yielded more satisfactory data. 
Another investigation in miniature, while providing a 
modicum of results, may indicate a useful approach to de- 
sired information from the “normal” or “average” married 
couple. 

Fifty married women in a small southern community 
filled out a questionnaire giving their views on the honey- 
moon, based upon their own experience. The question- 
naire was sent by mail, and the replies were completely 
anonymous. 

The women were church-members of several denomina- 
tions, their honeymoons having taken place from two to 
twenty seven years previously, or an average of 124 years 
before. Over 91% reported that the details of their 
honeymoon were quite clear in their memory. 


While 74% were ready to describe their honeymoon as . 


“a complete success,” and 64% would go so far as to say 
that “a honeymoon is the achievement of all pre-marital 
romantic desires,” nearly half of those replying (48%) 
admitted that they failed to achieve complete sexual 
harmony during their honeymoon. 68% agreed that:a 


honeymoon is not indispensable to happy marriage; only 
30% felt it to be. And 80% considered it to be untrue 
that “there is no more ideal happiness in all married-life 
than during a honeymoon.” 

Only 10% were ready to say that pre-marital sex ex- 
perience is helpful during a honeymoon. Over 80% were 
sure that it isnot. At the same time, 70% felt that “book- 
knowledge of sex-life and the ‘art of love’ helps a honey- 
moon's success.” Half of the women claimed they had 
had such knowledge, and 70% said their husbands were 
so informed. By inference, 50% of the women and 30% 
of the men had little or no sound sex education prior to 
matriage. 

Although nearly three-quarters of the women con- 
sidered their honeymoons completely successful, and did 
not feel “there were circumstances that made their honey- 
moon far from ideal,” still 56% were willing to list diff 
culties that arose in the course of their honeymoon. Al- 
most everyone listing difficulties named “adjusting sex- 
ually,” and three-quarters replying put it in first or second | 
place. Rated second in importance of difficulty was “lack 
of adequate sex education.” 

Among other causes of honeymoon difficulty listed by 
more than a third of those replying were, in the order of 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Tangibles in Marriage Counseling 


By Paut R. Bicxster, Executive Secretary 
Family and Children’s Service, Lebanon, Pa. 


THE use of tangible things in marriage 
and family counseling is one method of counseling, which, 
if used jointly with non-directive counseling, makes it a 
most useful and helpful tool to counseling. 

Three tangibles in marriage and family counseling are: 
(1) the constructive use of agency requirements; (2) the 
value of “checking” one’s problems; and (3) the use of a 
lending library. 

The Constructive Use of Agency Requirements. Giving 
a client something tangible to react for or against is a way 
of helping him to come “to grips” with his problem and 
measure it up against what a counselor has to offer. An 
agency requirement, when used helpfully, serves this pur- 
pose. It is a spot where he can express feeling—positive 
or negative. A client who can experience change in an 
attitude in meeting an agency requirement, such as the 
counselor's need to see the husband, when the wife comes 
for help, has already gone a long way to experience further 
change in continued counseling. 


This was the case of Mrs. Y., who, due to constant friction in her _ 


marriage relationship, arising from the step-father's treatment of her 
daughter, had an appointment with her attorney to start a divorce. 
Then she heard about our agency and came to discuss her marriage. The 
help we had to give required working with both husband and wife. 
After working through a strong negative attitude in meeting this re- 


quirement, she surprised herself in being able to get her husband to 


come to the office to discuss his side of the problem. Three interviews 
with each partner, separately (another requirement), over a period of a 
month, brought about pronounced changes in their attitudes. Mrs. Y. 
dropped her divorce proceeding. Six months later she: wrote:—You 
would be surprised at the great change in my husband. He and my 
daughter get along very well together. It makes me very happy.” 


In this case the counselor had a conviction that no real 
or lasting help could be given, unless the husband, too, 
would participate. To by-pass the husband if this kind 
of family problem would be denying the inherent reality 
of the husband-wife relationship. Dealing with this 
negative attitude on the part of Mrs. Y. was a way of 
helping her to take into account that her husband was an 
_ integral part of this total problem. It also started the wife 
working on something with her husband, thus bringing 
into play latent strengths. 

In a similar way, a counselor may set up the require- 
~ ment in a first interview to have a minimum of five inter- 
views (more or less depending on the nature of the prob- 
blem). If, from his past experience he has the conviction 
that a certain number of interviews may be needed to 
give lasting help in a particular case, this can be a very 
justifiable requirement. For a client to meet such a require- 


ment in the beginning assures that both would be to- | 
gether a sufficient length of time to be most helpful. For 
a client to stop in the middle of things would be wasting 
both his and the counselor's time. It is not uncommon _ 
for a client to live through a very negative experience 
(often between the third and fifth interviews) when a deep 
and real psychological change of attitude is taking place. 
It is the period when he’s giving up part of his old self, 
and taking on a new self. It is a period of ambivalent and 
perhaps confused feelings. For a client to discontinue 
counseling help in the middle of this change would not be 
satisfactory to either him or the counselor. 

The Value of Checking One's Problem. In marriage and 
family counseling there is often value in having a husband 
and wife check their problem from a list of common mo- 
tives for separation. The following outline is helpful to 
clients to get started in working with the agency on some- 
thing tangible. Scoring their problems was accomplished 
without little explanation or resistance. A few have been 
known to check all nine items. The wording of these 
problems is in the language most couples phrase them. 
Some of these problems are interrelated and one problem 
may be a projection of another. . 


What Is Your Marriage Problem? 


(Please check the items which affect your marriage) 
Check 
1. I'm unhappily married. 


. 3. Weare always quarreling. 


4. He isn’t the man I married. 
5. We are badly adjusted sexually... 
6. Her mother is always making trouble.................. lidilecattaline 
7. We fight about 
8. We cannot agree about children. .... 
NOTE:—The above outline has been checked by 28 husbands and 40 
wives. The most frequently checked items are numbers 1, 2, 3, 5, 7> 
and 8. 


This outline has the advantage of focusing a problem 
when a husband or wife are confused and bewildered. 
It also helps them to see and find what their problems 
really are, when measured up against the most common 
marital problems. Some who hesitate to mention a sex 
problem, for instance, seldom hesitate to check it off on 
this outline. In my experience there have been four in- 
stances when the wife checked “My mate is unfaithful” 
that she immediately felt free to tell the counselor that she 
herself had been unfaithful. It is, therefore, helpful to 
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both the client and the counselor and often is a means of 
diagnosing a problem in a first interview, instead of taking 
two or more interviews. It helps to start “treating” 
early, rather than devoting much time to “diagnosing.” 
It has the added advantage of collecting data. Such an 
outline, should not be used mechanically but creatively 
and dynamically. It must have real meaning to the client. 


Mrs. N. didn't know what to do. Her husband began running 
around with other women. “What could the counselor do to stop 
this?” was her request. She willingly met the requirement for her 
husband to contact our agency but he refused to come. She gave her 
consent for counselor to write and he kept the appointment. Mr. N. 
checked “sexually unadjusted,” which his wife had not checked. His 
description of their difficulty suggested that a physical examination was 
important, even though he thought it was “just her notion.” Seeing 
them together, counselor went over the matter of a physical examina- 
tion which the wife was afraid of. She however worked through this 
attitude to meet this agency requirement. Later the husband reported 
that the doctor found a small “growth” in her vagina which caused 
physical pain during sexual relations. This being corrected he no 
longer had a need to run around with other women. 

Here the requirement to see both partners and the 
checking of their problems served a very useful purpose. 
Without seeing the husband, it would have been difficult 
to get to the real problem. It was the husband whose 
scoring revealed more than what the wife was able to 
convey. The discussion of the physical examination was a 
third tangible which Mrs. N. used to react for or against 
and which she came to accept in her own best interest. 

The Use of a Lending Library. When indicated the coun- 
selor can inform a client of the availability of a lending 
library. The latter may indicate little interest in any kind 
of reading matter. But often, a client may express a keen 
interest in reading a book or books on marriage. There are 
many values to the reading of books as a supplement to 
counseling. In the area of preparation for marriage and in 
sexual adjustments books are most valuable. A client 
may react quite negatively to some of the things he reads 
and he will discuss this with the counselor. If it is a posi- 
tive experience, she will have gained information and 
insight, which the counselor can strengthen in a “sup- 
porting relationship” in the next interview. 

One husband and wife said recently they wished they 
could have read similar books before or at the time they 
married. In another case, the wife stated that the husband 
never read anything but the “funny papers,” but was 
surprised that he “really read a book for once.” She 
couldn't believe that he asked for a second book. When 
both partners read the same book they will often discuss 
it together between interviews, which gives them some- 
thing in common and brings them closer together. 

The counselor must be sensitive to know to whom and 
when to bring up the matter of books. Usually the second 
or third interview is the best psychological time. In one 


instance the writer suggested a book at the end of the 


first interview, but this is an unusual procedure. 
The following two cases illustrate the further use of the 


outline; the use made of a lending library and other 
tangibles:— 

Where Sex is only One of Many Family Relationships. Mrs. L., age 
1'7, was packing to leave her husband, age 19, and he was afraid to go 
in the house when the counselor came. Mrs. L. checked her problems 
as:—We're always quarreling; He isn’t the man I married; We fight 
about money; We're badly adjusted sexually; I married too young; 
and jealousy. Counselor saw couple separately and then together which 
resulted in both being willing to “give in” on one point—he agreed 
that his wife could work until Xmas; she agreed to wait one month be- 
fore making such an important decision as separation. In the meantime 
counselor offered weekly interviews to each of them. They agreed to 
take the baby to the doctor (something tangible) as it had “diaper 
sores” (his complaint). During the next six weeks they were seen five 
times and read two books—‘Marriage Harmony” and “A Marriage 
Manual.” Result: (1) when tensions subsided the mother gave better 
care to the baby with result that sores healed without seeing a doctor; 
(2) after absenting herself for over two months, she again began to 
sleep with her husband; (3) all ideas of separation were dropped; (4) he 
sought advice on such things as getting a better job; taking correspond- 
income. 

Where Sex is the Main Problem. Mrs. M., ond 
mother of two children, spent the twenty minute waiting period in 
tears, after coming from an attorney's office when she found that legal 
separation was not as easy and quick as she wanted. Because of her 
husband's abusiveness and meanness she couldn't go back to him. Be- 
sides, he’s running around with another woman—she thinks. Could we 
find a place for her to move into? ... Counselor let her unload her 
feelings and tears for almost an hour. Counselor then explained our 
Family Counseling Service. ... She put so much pressure on the coun- 
selor that she'd go back only until she could find a house, that counselor 
felt led to give her Groves's book on “Conserving Marriage and the 
Family,” in the first interview. 

In the second interview she reported that her husband refused to 
come in. She also asked if counselor thought she was to blame for 
some of their trouble. In reply counselor asked why she raised this 
question. She stated that the book she read “hit her pretty hard,” and 
1 explored this still further, as she began to see her own role in their 
difficulty. 

Counselor gave her the opportunity to check her problems and she 
checked two items:—({1) Wecannot agree about children; (2) Sexually 
unadjusted. She described her husband as making extreme sexual de- 
mands on her. When she “gives in” he's fairly decent; but when she 
doesn’t (like the past two weeks) “he’s terrible.” She asked if the 
agency had any other books for her to read on the subject of sexual 
adjustment, whereupon counselor gave her “Married Love” by Stopes. 

In the third interview she reported that both she and her husband 
read the book. They had talked things over and decided to engage a 
cleaning lady so that Mrs. M. would not be so tired evenings. They 
also found a common goal outside of themselves in starting to save and 
planning to build a house, and she started to work to save for this pur- 
pose. This shows how the absent partner can sometimes be reached 
through the one who comes to help. 

These cases also illustrate the importance of recognizing 
and getting to the emotional diffiiculty—at the feelings a 
client is experiencing, concealing or trying to express. To 
permit a client to express his feelings toward his problem; 
toward coming for help; toward an agency requirement; 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Minister as Marriage Counselor 


By Sytvanus M. Duva.i 
George Williams College 


MINISTERS concerned with counsel- 
ing in family relations face peculiar and often highly tech- 
nical problems. Therefore the minister must be thor- 
oughly trained for this task. How can this be possible? 
The theological course is necessarily limited. Marriage 
counseling is but one of several responsibilities for which 
the minister must be educated. There is no possibility of 
giving to the average minister thorough and complete 
training in this one area. The limited training which is 
possible involves dangers. It may make the miniczer just 
confident enough to tackle problems which he is not well 
enough trained to handle without damage. More thought 
ful clergy are concerned for they know that they are not 
psychiatrists or professionally trained counselors. How 
much, and what kinds of counseling is it safe for them to 
attempt? At what points can they make contributions to 
family adjustments? 

Much of the difficulty arises from a failure to distin- 
guish the task of the psychiatrist from that of the minister. 
Although he may undertake less extended tasks, the psy- 
chiatrist must be prepared to make a complete analysis of 
the total personality. Such an undertaking may require 
hundreds of interviews by a highly trained and exper- 
ienced specialist. Obviously it lies far beyond the scope 
and the competence of the minister. It also lies beyond 
the needs of many who can benefit from counseling help. 
Many cases call for only limited adjustments which do 
not require a complete analysis and re-ordering of the 
total personality. These limited adjustménts the ordinary 
minister can be trained to make with reasonable safety 
and effectiveness. The following are the more promising 
types of contributions which the minister could make to 
better family adjustments. 

1. Become familiar with, and make available resources 
to assist people in various kinds of family and marriage 
problems. 

Much marriage counseling involves problems not di- 
rectly related to the psychological adjustment of people. 
Often it means helping them to find the specialized help 
which they need. Here, for example, is a girl with an 
unusual physical difficulty which might make child bearing 
dangerous. Is it safe for her to marry? Only a top notch 
gynecologist with adequate clinical resources can safely 
answer. Where is he to be found, and can his fees be ad- 
justed to a somewhat limited budget? Where is there a 
‘home’ which will receive an unmarried pregnant Negro 
girl? Where, especially in smaller communities, can those 
who need.psychiatric help be referred? Where can a poor 


man get the specialized kind of legal aid which he needs? 
The ordinary minister can learn to appraise the resources 
of his own community, and to know the nearest city 
where such help as is not available can be secured. 

2. Help people to develop sound policies of family 
relationships. 

The minister can and should learn what is important in 
family living. In his counseling he can then help parents 
see that problems about which they have become agitated, 
such as eating, going to bed, and neatness, may be prob- 
lems only because the parent feels them to be. On the 
other hand he may help adults realize that traits highly 
pleasing to them, such as excessive docility and a too ready 
‘obedience’ may manifest serious difficulties which require 
extensive therapy. He can help parents to see that secur- 
ity in affection is far more important than what they may 
regard as ‘good behavior’; that many of their require- 
ments may be omitted to the relief of the parent and the 
good of the child. Likewise husbands and wives can be 
helped to see what is important and what is not in their 
own relationships. 

3. Be an understanding friend, skilled in bringing psy- 
chological release. 

Marital difficulties often generate considerable emo- 
tion. Our society tends to regard the usual forms of re- 
lease, such as vocalization, weeping or angry outbursts, 
with annoyance, resentment and contempt. The minister 
can help by understanding the nature and therapeutic 
value of such outbursts, and encouraging their expression 
without the penalty of disapproval. 

Often this release is enough in itself to result in con 
siderable adjustment. Many of us have had the experi- 
ence of the counselee who came into the office and just 
‘spilled.’ Because we had no advice to offer, we may have 
felt that we had failed. Later we were amazed to discover 
that the counselee feels that this ‘interview’ in which we 
said practically nothing, had cleared up his problem. 
Actually he was ‘cured’ in part by the release of articula- 
tion, which sometimes takes the form of angry profanity, 
or is mingled with tears. It is true that people can talk, 
cry or swear to themselves. But this, while of some value 
in release, may increase the feeling of aloneness and lack 
of support. Expressing one’s feelings freely before some- 
one whose intelligence and integrity are respected can 
give not only release, but important support. 

4. Help others to solve their own problems. 

Articulation can often bring more than release. For 
in stating bis problem to another, the counselee sees it 
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more clearly. He is therefore better able to solve it. 
Among those things which he may see more clearly are 
his own feelings and attitudes. It is at this point (as the 
advocates of the “non-directive” technique of counseling 
emphasize), that the counselor can make a real contribu- 
tion. He can help the counselee understand how he really 
feels, and give him support in accepting these feelings 
without shame or guilt. 

5. Relieve feelings of guilt. 

An older theology made much of the forgiveness of sins. 
People today are more inclined to express their sense of 
failure in terms of inadequacies, rather than sin. But this 
change in the use of words does not mean that their 
shame is less. Many, many people are burdened down 
with a tremendous load of guilt which the minister can do 
much to relieve. 

These guilt feelings result in part from our success in 
concealing our blunders from each other. Consequently 
many of us get an erroneous conception of the competence 
and morality of our neighbors, and feel inadequate by 
comparison. Parents whose children are delinquent often 


feel that they are rare exceptions. The knowledge that — 


_ other families in the church have faced even more serious 
difficulties may bring considerable relief. Husbands and 
wives often feel great shame at their quarrels and out- 
bursts of temper. Knowledge that sueh difficulties are 
common, and may actually have therapeutic value often 
results in great relief. As every experienced worker with 
‘ parents knows, one of the most important first tasks is to 
overcome in them their sense of shame at the behavior of 


their children. The minister can learn to render a con: - 


spicuous contribution by becoming more aware of what 
has historically been one of his most important functions; 
the relief of guilt. 

6. Understanding interpretation. 

The mother who must stay up all night to nurse a sick 
child may find the experience distressing. But at least she 
is not plagued by the additional resentment that the child 
is keeping her up because he is “cussed” or ‘mean.’ On the 
contrary, she interprets the child's behavior in terms of his 
needs. Her feeling is one of loving concern, rather than 
resentment. Therefore the strain on her is much less. 

Our attitude toward ‘misbehavior’ is quite different. 


The child who causes disorder in school, the little boy — 


who fights with the girl next door, the erring husband, 
the selfish wife are commonly regarded in terms of moral 
blame. Instead of being tended lovingly, they are scolded 


and punished. Thi beth phe of 


_ those responsible, and often makes matters worse. 
Neither physical nor personality ills call for soft induk 
gence. As the sick child may have to be quarantined or 
kept in bed against his wishes, so those who have behavior 
difficulties must often be restrained. But therapy is quite 


different from punishment, especially in the attitudes of 


those who administer it. The problem of adjustment is 
often affected profoundly by sympathetic understanding. 
Parents who see the misbehavior of their son in terms of 
an unsatisfied need for attention will feel and act quite dif- 
ferently. When the wife sees her erring husband as a 
fearful man striving for reassurance, the adjustment prob- 
lem becomes profoundly altered. So it is with the husband 
who comes to see in the extravagant selfishness of his wife, 
a woman who is hungry for a love which she knows not 
how to give or to receive. By interpreting conduct in 
terms of its meanings and needs, the minister can often 
contribute extensively to adjustments within the family. 
7. Help individuals to make limited adjustments. 
Those who help poeple to understand others can also 


_ help them to understand themselves. Why am I in love 


with this man with whom marriage would obviously be 
undesirable? Why do I resent my father.so? Why am I 
blocked on a marriage which I want very much to make? 
Why do I feel such strong hostilities toward my children? 
The answers to such questions may require the complete 
analysis of the psychiatrist.’ Or they may require only 
the limited investigation which the minister can learn to 
make. Here is the point at which the counseling work of 
the minister is most dangerous. But with proper training 
the minister can learn, not only to avoid problems beyond 
his competence, but also to make a significant contribu- 
tion to the adjustment of those whose problems are less 
involved. 

8. Bring moral and religious ideals to bear upon prob- 
lems of family adjustment. 

The dangers of moralizing are becoming increasingly 
obvious. To treat complex and difficult psychological 
problems (alcoholism, fox example) with moralizing preach- 
ment may do serious harm. Constantly injecting the idea 
of blame before causal factors have been determined and 
understood, gives a false clue to the solution of the whole 
problem. Yet some problems are basically moral, and all 
have moral aspects. In many extremely critical problems 
the psychological adjustment of the involved parties is 
unusually good. More often than we realize, the basic 
problem concerns the values of the individual and the 
realities to which he is or is not attached. The greatest 
problem of adjustment is an integrating center which is 
both sound and able to command loyal devotion, around 
which the self can be organized. In other words, the 
greatest essential in adjustment is a religion which is both 
valid and vital. Ministers should be best qualified to 
contribute this essential for all adjustment. 

In brief, the problem of ministerial counseling in family 
relations is not essentially different from that which we 
face in other areas, such as health. It is not necessary that 
everyone who deals with health shall be a highly trained 
physician. Nurses, teachers, parents and even school 
children can be trained to handle limited problems effec 
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tively. Likewise the minister can be educated to perform 
limited, but invaluable service as a counselor in marriage 
and family relations. At present his training in this area is 
insufficient, both in quantity and in quality. Often it is a 
diluted form of psychiatric training not best suited to the 
needs of the minister. Clinical experience in counseling 
with relatively normal persons might prove a far more 
valuable preparation for the minister, than experience in 
a hospital, working with cases of more extreme derange- 


ment. But such details do not affect our main thesis. The 
needs of people for counseling in family relations are far 
greater than our psychiatrists and other professional 
counselors can meet. Furthermore many people need a 
type of counseling which the psychiatrist is not trained 
to give. In the meeting of such needs the properly trained 
minister can make a conspicuous and increasingly effective 
contribution. 


Note on Honeymoons : 


(Continued from page 60) 


their importance: brevity of ei ae poor selection of 
place, financial matters, “relatives,” and clash of tempera: 
ment. Two individuals wrote in “false modesty,” while 
other individuals specified, “necessity for secrecy,” 

“detesting the man,” “not ready for marriage and its 
responsibilities,” “physical nature,” and “failure to have 
satisfactory career previously.” 

This study reveals that married women ie 
remember their honeymoons exceedingly well, the largest 
proportion of them looking back at the experience with 
great satisfaction. Nearly half find themselves unable to 
report any difficulties that arose during their wedding 
trip, nearly three-quarters considering it completely suc- 
cessful, and nearly two-thirds ready to claim their 
honeymoon as achieving all the romantic desires they had 
anticipated for the experience. 

Almost 60% of these women failed to achieve complete 


sexual harmony during their honeymoon. Over half of 
those who confess failure joined those who claimed to 
have achieved complete sexual harmony in describing 
their honeymoon a complete success, indicating that the 
factor of sexual harmony was not considered the sine qua 
non of honeymoon success by nearly one-third of these 
women. 

That their honeymoon was far from ideal was asserted 
by 20%, while over half remembered specific difficulties 
they encountered. These married women, on the basis of 
their own experience, rejected the opinion that pre- 
marital sex relations are helpful in a honeymoon’s success. 
At the same time they show themselves overwhelmingly 
in favor of sex education through information supplied by 
books. 

A full-scale investigation along these and similar lines 
is highly desirable. 


Tangibles in Marriage Counseling 


(Continued from page 62) 


not only removes psychological blocks, but it lays the 
groundwork for him to use whatever help is offered. Re- 
leasing of pent-up feelings in itself is healing. 

Que of the best places to use tangible things is in the 
first interview. A first interview should “set the tone” 
and give the client an experience which will be typical of 
the entire counseling period. For a client to experience a 
change of attitude in a first interview, such as having 
something tangible to react for or against, lays the founda- 
tion for him to accept whatever help the counselor has to 
offer. Then to, it isa way of understanding the client—- 
his flexibility or rigidity. It is a way of testing each other 


out at the beginning as to whether or not the counselor 
will want to accept this particular case, taking into ac- 
count his own limitations. It is also a way of helping the 
client to determine whether or not he wants to use the 
counselor and the way he works. 

The use of tangible things, provided they are used 
creatively and dynamically, and still respecting other 
principles of counseling, offers something that can pro- 
mote psychological change and growth. More help can 
often be given in less interviews and more can be accom- 
plished in one interview, even though this is not the pri- 
mary purpose of using this kind of approach. 
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National Council on Family Relations 
Preliminary Program—1947 Annual 
Conference 


All Sessions at. Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New York City, 
November 28-30, 1947 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
9:00 A.M.—Registration—Hunter College 


10:00-12 Noon—General Session—Round-Up of Regional, 
State and Local Councils on Family Relations and Re- 
lated Programs 

Delegates and Representatives Reporting (Preliminary listing) 
Alabama—George A. Douglas, Alabama College, Montevallo 
Arkansas—Elberta Martin, Little Rock, and others 
California (Northern)—Mary Woods Bennett, official delegate 
California (Southern)}—Ralph Eckert, Pasadena 

Nadina Kavinoky, Los Angeles, and others 
Georgia—Pauline Park Wilson, University of Georgia and others 
Idaho—Mrzs. Julia Harrison, Boise, and others 
Indiana—Grover Hartman, Indianapolis 
Rebecca O. Nelson, Bloomington, and others 
Iowa—Reuben Hill, lowa State College, Ames 
Ralph Ojemann, University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Ray Wakeley, Iowa State College, Ames and others 
Louisiana—Judge Chris Barnette, Shreveport 
Mrs. Doris Driscom, Sophie B. Newcomb College, New Or- 
leans 
Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State University 
Mrs. A. D. Tisdale, Monroe, Louisiana and others 
Michigan—Mrs, Alba Anderson, Lansing 
Judson T. Landis, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Elizabeth Stevenson, Lansing 
Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor and 
others 
Montana—Helen Gleason, Montana State University, Missoula 
~~ Nebraska—Elizabeth Riner, Board of Education, Omaha an 
others 
New Jersey—David Fulcomer, Drew University, Madison, and 
others 
Ohio—John Cuber, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Lelia Massey, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 
Herschel Nisonger, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Oklahoma—Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A and M, Stillwater, 
and others 
Oregon—Mrs. Jean C. Bloom, Portland, and others 
Pennsylvania—Mr. and Mrs. Allen Risedorph, Pittsburgh 
Curtis Williams, Philadelphia, and others 
South Carolina—Allen Edwards, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Mary Wheeler, University of South Carolina, Columbia and 
others 


Tennessee—Ella Day, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
_ Mrs. Julius Mark, Nashville, and others : 
Texas—Bernice M. Moore, University of Texas, Austin 
Mattie L. Wooten, Texas State College for Women, Denton — 
Utah—Lawrence Bee, Utah State College, Logan 
Harold Christensen, Brigham Young University, Provo and 
others 


Virginia —Marguerite Farmer, Richmond 
Abner Robertson, Richmond, and others 
Washington—Mre. Guy Crum, Seattle Schools, Seattle and others 
Wisconsin—Svend Riemer, University of Wisconsin or alternate 
and others 
Midwest Council—Dr. David Slight, Chicago, or alternate 
Katharine W. Taylor, University of Illinois, Champaign and 
others 
New England—Lester Dearborn, Boston and others 
Pacific Northwest—Mrs. Jean Bloom, Portland 
Dr. Jessie Brodie, Portland 
Paul Landis, Washington State College, Pullman and others 
Southern—George A. Douglas, Alabama College, Montevallo 
Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A and M, Stillwater, Okla. 
Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State University, University, La. 
Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, Texas 
Tri-State Council (Connecticut, New Jersey and New York)— 
Marion Bassett, New York and others 


_ 2:00-4:00 P.M.—First Sessions of National Committees 


Economic Basis of the Family _ 


Topics: “Economic Outlook for Family Income and Prices” 
“The Consumer's Protection in the Market™ 
Benjamin R. Andrews, Edgewater, New Jersey, chairman, 
Participants and procedures to be announced = _ 


Education for Marriage and Family in the Colleges 
Topic: “What Good Do Marriage Courses Do?” 
Evaluation of Current Marriage Courses 
Henry Bowman, Stephens College, chairman 
Judson T. Landis, Michigan State College, vice-chairman 
John Cuber, Ohio State University and others reporting 


Education for Marriage and Family in the Community 


Topic: “What Is Being Done, by Whom and How?” 
Reports of Representative Community Programs 
Exhibit of materials from, by and for community family life pro- 


grams 
Note: Write Lydia Ann Lynde, Extension Service, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C.: 
1) What you have to exhibit 
2) How much space you will need 
3) What you have to distribute (100 copies each) 
Lydia Ann Lynde, U. S. Department of Agriculture, co-chair- 


man 

Ralph Eckert, State Department of Education, Los Angeles, 
co-chairman 

Education for Marriage and Family in the Schools 
Topic: “Family Life Education in Action” 
Practical reports from: (Participants invited) . 

Mrs. Marjorie Cosgrove, Highland Park Shak, 

Park, Michigan 
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Samuel T. Robbins, Mississippi Social Hygiene Assn., Jackson, 
Miss. 
Miss Maude Firth, Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 
Exhibit of curricula, bibliographies, annotated reading lists, etc. 

Note: Send course outlines, reading lists, curricula, etc. to: 
Lester A. Kirkendall, Chairman 
Committee on Education for Family Life in the Schools 
National Council on Family Relations 


Marriage and Family Counseling 
Topic: “Standards for Marriage Counselors” 
Participants: 
Abraham Stone, M.D., New York City, chairman~ 
Janet Fowler Nelson, Old Greenwich, Conn., Secretary 
Gladys Groves, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Sophia Kleegman, M.D., New York 
Robert Laidlaw, M.D., New York 
Herbert Lamson, Boston University, Boston 
Emily Hartshorne Mudd, Marriage Council, Philadelphia 
Anna Budd Ware, Family Service, Cincinnati and others 
This project is being conducted jointly with the American Associa- 
tion of Marriage Counselors 


Marriage and Family Law 
Program and speakers to be announced 


Marriage and Family Research . 
Topic: “Survey of Current Research in Marriage and Family Life” 
Participants: 
Ralph H, Ojemann, University of lowa, chairman 
Reuben Hill, Iowa State College, secretary 
James H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania, vice-chairman 
John Bradway, Duke University, vice-chairman 
John F. Cuber, Ohio State University, vice-chairman 
Earl L. Koos, University of Rochester, vice-chairman 
Carlo Lastrucci, San Francisco State College, vice-chairman 
Svend Riemer, University of Wisconsin, vice-chairman 
- Lemo Dennis Rockwood, Cornell University, vice-chairman and 
others 


Religion and the Family 
Topic: “Training the Ministry for Family Counseling” 
Participants: 

L. Foster Wood, Federal Council of Churches, New York, 
chairman 

Father Edgar Schmiedeler, Natl. Catholic Welfare Conference, 
vice-chairman 

Rabbi Stanley Brav, Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
vice-chairman 

Mrs. P. E. Hawkins, Cleveland Church Federation, vice-chair- 
man 


Youth Problems 


Program and speakers to be announced 
President Homer P. Rainey, Stephens College, co-chairman 
' John F. Furbay, Air World Education, co-chairman 


3:30-5:30 p.m.—Optional Tours of Interest (Tentative Possibil- 
ities) - 
1) Robert L. Dickinson Studio 
2) Judge Anna Kross’ Court 
3) Child Study Association 
4) Metropolitan Housing Projects 
8:00 p.m.—General Session—Hunter College, Little Theater 
Presidential Address—“Needed: National Policies for American 
Families” 
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Lawrence K. Frank. President, National Council on Family Rela- 
tions 
Discussants and others details to be announced 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


9:00-11:30 a.M.—Secend Sessions of National Committees 
Economic Basis of the Family 
“The Prospects for Family Housing” 


“Education and Research in the Economics of Family Living” 
Participants and procedures to be announced 


Education for Marriage and Family in the Colleges 


“Plans for Further Evaluation of College Marriage Courses” 
Participants and procedures to be announced 


Education for Marriage and Family in the Community 


“What Next in Community Programs for Family Living?” 
Panel Discussion and Planning Session 
‘Spot map and exhibits 


Education for Marriage and Family in the Schools 


“Practical Helps for Teachers” (Participants invited) 
Mildred I. Morgan, Asheville, N. C. “Evaluation of Teaching 
Materials” 
Myrtle Mainquist, Des Moines, lowa “How to Get a Course 
Started” 
Rebecca O. Nelson, Indiana University “What Preparation Can 
a Teacher Get?" 
Discussion 


Marriage and Family Couaseling—Continuation of Committee 
consideration of “Standards for Marriage Counselors” 


Marriage and Family Law 
Program to be announced 


Marriage and Family Research 


“Needed Areas for Marriage and Family Research” 
Participants to be announced 
Discussion 


Religion and the Family 
“Preparation for Marriage among Church Youth” 
Participants to be announced 
Discussion 


Youth Problems 
Program to be announced 


12:00 Noon—General Luncheon Session 


Program and speakers to be announced 

Mr. and Mrs. George V. Denny, Jr. Town Hall, chairmen of 
Program Committee 
2:30-4:00 P.M. 

General Business Sessi 
Election of Officers 
Slate for new Board of Directors 
Fiscal Review 
roth Anniversary Plans 
Recommendations for Future Committees and Projects 
Resolutions 
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4:00-5:00 p.m.—Special Sessions of Committees for Complet- 
ing Conference Reports 
Dinner and evening free for personal plans 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 30 
10:00-11:45 A.M.—General Session—Review of Committee 


Reports and Progress of Projects 
1) National Committee's Findings and Recommendations 
Reported by Committee delegates 
Materials distributed 
2) Group criticism and discussion “ 
3) Consensus 
4) Discussion of future policies, plans and procedures 
12:00 Noon—Closing Address 
Speaker to be announced 
Conference Committees 
Local Arrangements Registration and Membership 
Prof. Dora S. Lewis Miss Frances Dow 
Mrs. Stella B. Applebaum Rev. W. Neill Hart 
Dr. Margaret Gilbert Benz Mrs. Rebecca Nelson 
Mr. Earl N. Parker y 
Hospitality 
Finance Prof. Esther Lloyd-Jones 
Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein Prof. Helen Judy Bond 
Prof. Bertha Gold Mr. George Corwin 
Dr. Lena Levine Dr. Robert L. Dickinson 
Dr. Janet Fowler Nelson Judge Anna Kross 
Mrs. Mary K. White Fon- Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg 
taine Mrs. Mark N. Russell 
Mr. Curtis Williams 
Nominati 
Resolutions Prof. Joseph K. Folsom 
Prof, Henry Bowman Dr. Muriel Brown 
Dr. Benjamin Andrews Prof. Mary Woods Bennett 
Prof. Harriet Daggett Prof. Ernest W. Burgess 
Dr. Ralph Eckert Prof. Ralph Ojemann 
Prof. Robert Foster Mrs. Mattie Lloyd Wooten 
Prof. Reuben Hill 
Mrs. Emily H. Mudd 
Program Committee 
Mr. and Mrs. George V. Denny, Jr., Town Hall, New York City, 
Chairman 
National Committee Chairmen 
Dr. Abraham Stone Mrs. Marion Bassett 
Dr. Benjamin Andrews Prof. Lawrence Bee 
Prof. Henry Bowman Mrs, Jean C. Bloom 
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— Mrs. Gladys H. Groves 
Mrs. Lydia Lynde Dr. Nadina Kavinoky, M.D. 
Dr. Ralph Eckert Prof. Noel Keys 
Dr. Lester Kirkendall Dr. Bernice M. Moore 
Prof. Ralph Ojemann Prof. Lemo Dennis Rockwood 
Dr. L. Foster Wood Prof. Marion B. Smith 
Dr. John Furbay Dr. Katherine W. Taylor 
President Homer P. Rainey Prof. Pauline P. Wilson 
Literature Exhibit Publicity 
Mrs. Diana Holsheimer Mrs. Stella Applebaum 
Prof. David Fulcomer 
Miss Violet Edwards 
Mr. James Reitmulder 
New York Hotels near Hunter College* 
Belmont-Plaza—Lexington Avenue at 49th $ 3.50 
Biltmore—Madison at 43rd $ 5.50 single 
(Discount for college professors makes double rooms 
$6.00. No rate on singles) 
Chesterfield—130 West 49th $ 2-$4 single 
$ 3-$6double 
Commodore $ 3.50 and up 
at $ 2.50 single 
$ 4.00 double 
Kenmore Hall—145 East 23rd ) $ 1.75 single 
$ 3.50 double 
Lexington—Lexington Avenue at 48th $ 4.00 single 
Manhattan Towers—Broadway at 76th $ 3.50-$5 single 
$ 6-$7. 50 double 
New Western—Madison at soth $ 4.00 
New Yorker—34th Street at 8th Avenue _—_—_—_—— 
Park Central—7th Avenue at 55th $ 6.00 single 
$ 8-$10 double 
Prince George—14 East 28th Street $ 2.50 single 
$ 4.00 double 
Roosevelt—Madison at 45th $ 4.50 
Shelton—Lexington at 49th $ 3.50 
Tudor—304 East 42nd Street $ 2.50 single 
: $ 3.50 double 
Vanderbile—Park Avenue at East 34th $ 3.00 single 
$ 5.00 double 
Waldorf Astoria $ 7.00 single 
$10.00 double 
For Women Only; 
Allerton House—s7th at Lexington $ 2.25 single 
Barbizon—140 East 63rd Street $ 2.25 single 
: $ 3.75 double 


* The shortage of hotel makes it imperative that reser- 
vations be made immediately. 


Marriage Increase in 1946 


United States during 1946, according to revised figures, 
was the highest yet attained in the three years for which 
records are available. It represented an increase of 41.8 
percent over the figure for 1945 and of 57.7 percent over 
the 1944 total. 

The sate are composi inthat they reflect 


tn 38 sind the Dieteict of 
Columbia and “marriages reported” in the remaining — 
states. 
Not all licenses result in marriages, therefore license — 


_ figures do not coincide with marriages performed. U. S. 


Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Quarterly Marriage Report, Vol. 1, No. 5, June 18, 1947. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Councils and Conferences 


National Council and Family Relations.—1947 Annual 
Meetings will be held at Hunter College, New York 
City over Thanksgiving week-end, November 28, 29 and 
30. The Preliminary Program published in this issue out- 
lines the general planning for this working conference. 

The National Council on Family Relations participated 

in the International Congress on Family and Population 
held in Paris, France, June 22-29. Dr. Norman Himes 
and Dr. Abraham Stone officially represented the Na- 
tional Council at these meetings. 

Professor John Lobb of Mount Holyoke College is rep- 
resenting the National Council on Family Relations in 
his study of family life in South America this summer. 

New England Council on Family Relations.—The Ex- 
ecutive Committee held a meeting June 13. Miss Florence 
Langley of Milford, New Hampshire was elected secre- 
tary. It was voted that the members from the various 
states would break down into various committees for 
their state under a chairman who would be a member of 
the Executive Committee of the New England Council. 


- It was further decided to hold the first New England 


~ Conference in Boston with an opening session October 22 
and a full program on the following day. Chairman, 
Lester W. Dearborn appointed Mrs. Josephine Sever, 
exeoutive secretary of the Rhode Island Social Hygiene 
Association and Charles W. Coulter, department of 
sociology, New Hampshire University, to serve with 
him as a program committee for the fall conference. 

New York Area Council—“The TriState Council on 
Family Relations: Connecticut, New Jersey, New York” 
is the official name of the new regional conference covering 
the membership in these three states, organized on May 
17, 1947 at the regional conference sessions at Hunter 
College, New York City. 

Officers elected are: Mrs. Marion Bassett, chairman; 


Mrs: Stella Applebaum, secretary; and Lee Dietz, treas- 
-urer. Members of the Executive Committee of the Tri- 


State Council are still to be named. 

Luther Woodward spoke at the morning session on 
“Social Applications of Mental Hygiene to Family Liv- 
ing.” Lawrence K. Frank, president of the National 
Council on Family Relations, addressed the luncheon 
session. The afternoon session presided over by Joseph 
K. Folsom consisted of a panel chaired by Alice V. 
Keliher. Barbara Biber, Muriel Brown, N. Searle Light, 
and L. Foster Wood discussed the theme, “Resources for 
Meeting Family Life Needs.” Others participating were: 
Sidney E. Goldstein, Ruth Conkey, Nina Ridenour, 
Frances Sherz, and Dora S. Lewis, general chairman. 


Pacific Northwest Regional Confgrence.—Paul Landis, 
Washington State College is the president for the year 
1947-48. 


Family Relations Conference of Northern California.— 
Announces their Sixth Annual Meeting held on April 26, 
1947 on the subject “Contemporary Trends in Marriage 
and Family Living” with Georgene Seward, Bertha Shedd 
Mason, Carlo Lastrucci and Jean Walker McFarlane as 
principal participants. 

National Conference on Family Relations, Southern 
California Branch.—Held a public meeting for some three 
hundred young men and women in Santa Monica on the 
subject, “Making the Most of Your Marriage.” Speakers 
were Ralph Eckert and Ruth Aaron with George Gleason 
serving as master of ceremonies. 

Newly elected officers are: Ralph Eckert, president; 
George Gleason, vice-president; and Ruth Aaron, treas- 
urer and membership chairman. 


Illinois Conference on Family Relations —-Tentative 
plans are being made for a reorganization meeting in the 
Fall of 1947 according to Katharine W. Taylor, vice- 
president of the National Council on Family Relations, 
now in Champaign, Illinois. 


Indiana Council on Family Relations.—Reorganized 
at sessions held in Bloomington on June 27 and 28, 1947. 
Lester M. Jones and Rebecca O. Nelson were in charge of 
the program which included: Panel, ““What the American 
Family Faces”; James H. Peeling, Roberta Nicholson, 
Robert Yoho, Mary Beeman and Margaret Nesbitt. 
Ralph Fuchs spoke on “Legal Aspects of Marriage” and 
Reverend Joseph Walker talked on “The Church and 
Marriage.” John Cuber of Ohio State University ad- 
dressed the dinner meeting on “Education for Marriage” 
and the Saturday morning general session on “Marriage 
Counseling and Marriage Clinics.” Esther McGinnis of 
Merrill Palmer School, Detroit addressed the general 
meeting on “The Family and Personality.” Ernest W. 
Burgess was the speaker for the final luncheon session. 
Newly elected officers are: Dr. Grover L. Hartman, 
president; Dr. James Peeling, vice-president; and Mrs. 
Rebecca O. Nelson, secretary-treasurer. 


Iowa Conference on Family Relations.—Is holding its 
Sixth Annual meeting at Ames, Iowa on Saturday, Aug- 
ust 9, 1947 on the theme “How Can We Strengthen 
Family Life in Iowa?” Mattie Pattison is chairman of 
Local Arrangements, Pauline Dudley of Registration, 
Myrtle Mainquist of Membership and Reuben Hill of 
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Program and Promotion. Highlights of the program are a 
luncheon address by Manford Kuhn on “What Is Hap- 
pening to the American Family” with discussion by Della 
Cyrus (invited): and a roll call of family life activities and 
programs in Iowa led by Evelyn Millis Duvall. Ray E. 
Wakeley, President af the Iowa Conference is presiding 
at the business session. 


Ohio Council on Family Relations—Cooperated with 
the Marriage and Divorce Institute of Franklin County 
in a two day program on May 23-24, 1947 at the Neil 
House, Columbus. Speakers included Judge Clayton 
Rose, Dr. Charles Pavey, Byron Ford, Floyd Faust, Ralph 
Bennett, Emily Stogdill, A Raymon Mangus, Herschel 
Nisonger, Dr. Dwight Palmer, Katherine Reebel, Helen 
Corbett Martin, John Cuber, Reuben Hill and Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. The first day’s program focussed upon 
what communities can do to strengthen family life. The 
second day was given over to professional panels on the 
topics “What Are the Mental Hygiene Needs of the 
Modern Family?” and “How Can Counseling Mee 
These Mental Hygiene Needs?” 

Newly elected officers are: Herschel Nisonger, presi- 
dent; Esther Vreeland, vice-president; and Lelia Massey, 
secretary-treasurer. An Executive Committee representa- 
tive of professional and geographical interests in the state 
is being named to plan for further sessions and strengthen 
the council’s program in the state. ~~ 


Utah Council on Family Relations—Convention meet- 
ings scheduled for July 6 and 7, 1947 featured Harold 
Christensen, Mrs. C. Brooks Fry, John A. Widstoe, 
Lawrence Bee, Virginia Cutler and reports of family life 
activities through the state. Newly elected officers are: 
Dr. Lawrence Bee, president; Dr. Rex Skidmore, vice- 
president; and Professor Efe Warnick, secretary- 
treasurer. 

__ Virginia Council on Family Relations. —At the Annual 
Meeting on May 28, 1947 the following officers were 


elected: Abner Robertson, president; Mrs. George Oss-’ 


man, vice-president; Mrs. Ruth M. Jones, secretary; and 
Marguerite Farmer, treasurer. Other members of the 
Executive Committee have not yet been named. 


Meetings and Events 


American Home Economics Association.—At the 38th 
Annual Meeting in St. Louis, June 23-26, 1947, Mrs. 
Lydia Ann Lynde, chairman of the Family Relations and 
Child Development Division conducted sessions of the 
division at which Virginia Messenger of Oklahoma A & 
M College; Ruth Morley, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
Lulu Anderson, Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico; Ruth Connor, Florida State College for Women; 
Margaret Harris, Michigan State College; and Elizabeth 
Carmichael, University of Alabama participated. 


White House Conference on Family Life.— 
Officially incorporated as the National Conference 
on Family Life, Inc., the sessions are tentatively 
slated for Washington, D. C. during the first week 
of May, 1948. Program plans are yet to be an- 
nounced. The Board of Directors has been named 
but has not yet met. Mrs. C. H. Pennock has been 
employed as Executive Secretary to assume respon- 
sibility in September. In the meantime Mrs. 
Dwight Hutchinson, the Woman's Foundation, 
10 East 4oth Street, New York 16, N. Y., answers 
queries about conference plans. 


American Institute of Family Relations.—Recently 
moved to 5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, Califor- 
nia, is conducting two twelve week seminars in the tech- 
niques of personal counseling through the summer, 1947. 
The Family Life Education Institute in connection with 
the summer session of the University of Cincinnati was 
held jointly with the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 
June 23-28, 194°7. 


Brigham Young University.—Offers courses, lectures, 
forums and a week-long Family Life Institute during the 
summer, 1947. Forums on Family Life were held on 
Tuesday evenings during June and July, free to the public. 
During the week of July 7 to 11 Mrs. C. Brooks Fry, 
American Institute on Family Relations served as guest 
consultant on marriage and family life problems at the 
Family Life Institute. The Utah Council on Family 
Relations held its convention meetings on July 6 and 7 in 
conjunction with the other offerings. Dr. Harold Chris- 
tensen, chairman of the Department of Sociology, Brigham 
Young University teaches the courses on Marriage, and 
The Family, and sponsors these further programs. 


Dayton, Ohio.—Fairview-White High School af Day- 
ton had as the theme for its June 1947 commencement 
program, “Your Family and Mine.” Central in the pro- 
gram was a skit which developed from the proposition 
that “‘we recognize our deficiency of practical knowledge 
and we also have evidence that this lack of knowledge 
among adults is eating into the very core of the family 
today.” 


Kansae City Family Life the 
Kansas City Family Life Council, Family and Child 
Welfare Council of the Council of Social Agencies, 
seminars, public meetings and special group meetings 
were held April 28—-May 3, 1947 with the following per- 
sons as-speakers: Clifford Adams, C. Charles Burlingame, 
Muriel Brown, Benjamin Gruenberg, Ethel Kawin, and 
Rev. A. H. Scheller, S. J. 
ance is reported. 
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Mississippi Social Hygiene Association.—Reports serv- 
ing 4577 parents and teachers in two leadership training 
institutes, five community conferences, twenty-two dis- 
cussion groups and sixty-eight interpretation sessions dur- 
ing the past program year in their “Education for Respon- 
sible Parenthood” program. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—On May 9, 1947 the 
official opening of the new home economics building and 
the introduction of Miss Lelia Massey, new head of the 
department was marked by a home economics conference 
in which the following persons participated. Dean Eliza- 
beth Dyer presided at a symposium on “Preparation of 
Women for the Role of Homemaking,” Dean Margaret 
Justin gave a paper on “The Importance of the Family in 
American Life,” Dr. Hazel Kyrk spoke on “Economic 
Problems Facing the Family,” and Dean Agnes Ellen 
Harris talked on “Fducation’s Responsibility for Strength- 
ening Home Life.” 


San Diego, California—Held a Parent and Youth 
Conference on May 8 and 9, 1947 at which Noel Keys and 
Ralph Eckert were the principal speakers, undef the 
auspices of the City and County Schools and the Family 
Service Association, which has absorbed the work of the 
former San Diego Association for Family Living. 


Summer Schools of Catholic Action.—Fifty courses in 
marriage and family life under the direction of twenty 
Jesuit priests and five lay instructors are being offered 
this summer in St. Louis, Boston, Montreal, St. Paul, San 
Antonio, New York and Chicago. Reverend Daniel A. 
Lord, S. J. is founder and director of the traveling summer 
school, now in its seventeenth year. 


Toledo Council of Churches.—Held a series of six 
Monday noon seminars for ministers on.“Marriage Coun- 
seling™ this past year with sessions led by Ruth Rustad, 
Rev. Benedict Williams, Dr. James Miller, Mrs. Cora 
Bish, Mrs. Flora Sherman and Robert.G. Foster. Fifty- 


five ministers enrolled for the series. 


University of California.—Is holding a training center 
in Family Life, Health and Social Relations this summer 
on the Berkeley campus. Speakers announced include: 
Noel Keys, Frances Bruce Strain, Ralph Eckert, Alfred 
Kinsey, Frederic Loomis, Jean Walker Macfarlane, Bertha 
Shedd Mason, Paul Popenoe and Kent Zimmerman. A 
course on the Psychology of Growth and Development is 
being given concurrently with a staff as follows: Harold 
Jones, Lois Barclay Murphy, Mary Cover Jones, Edward 
Haggard, Herbert Stolz and Lois Meek Stolz. 


University of Iowa.—The Twentieth Iowa Conference 
on Child Development and Parent Education met on 
June 18 and 19, 1947, at Iowa City. Featured speakers 
were Paul Witty of Northwestern University, Clyde 


Kluckhohn of Harvard University and Jean Walker Mac- 
farlane of the University of California. 


University of Kentucky.—An Institute on Family Life 
was held July 7, 8, 9 on the theme “Achieving a Stable 
Family in an Unstable Society.” The speaker's were 
Ernest W. Burgess on “The Future of the American Fam- 
ily” and Clifford R. Adams on “Making Marriage 
Work.” Section meetings were held on “The Marriage 
Partnership” led by David L. Hatch, “Parents and Chil- 
dren” led by Mary Mumford, and “Family Problems” 
led by Howard A. Wetzel, all of the University of Ken- 


tucky. 
Recent Publications 


Babies in Primitive Societies—In our civilization, we 
over-depend upon the face and under-depend upon the 
body. Go into a Gypsy camp to have your fortune told, 
and while you fix your face into what you consider a de- 
sirable expression, the Gypsy will be watching your body. 
A South Sea island baby is offered its mother’s whole 
body, not just her face, and it lies constantly against her 
skin, an experience which conditions its first responses. 
It does not have to wait until it is able to see her face be- 
fore it can have any fun in life. Margaret Mead, Child 
Study, Spring, 1947, p. 71. 


Casework With Marital Problems.—In any marriage 
counseling case, our approach will have the same begin- 
ning: establishment of the facts in the case, recognition 
of the current problem, and understanding with the client 
what he wants from us. At this point, the treatment may 
become assistance with external factors only, or a combi- 
nation of such assistance with a supportive or insight 
method. The choice will depend on the worker's ability 
to size up the problem and the client's capacity to use 
particular kinds of help. No one method can be considered 
marriage counseling—for, as in any other casework prob- 
lem, the choice of treatment can only be sound if it is 
based on a sound diagnosis that includes an understand- 
ing of both the social and the psychological factors. Elsie 
M. Waelder, Journal of Social Casework, May, 1947, p. 
174. 


Changing Conceptions of the Family.—Left to itself, 
the ordinary family cannot carry out its essential functions 
under modern and changing conditions. If it is to con- 
tinue, there is need for: (1) education especially designed 
to help parents and prospective parents, through schools 
and other agencies; (2) special counseling services to help 
families adjust themselves to new conditions and to one 
another within the family; (3) community services to help 
families guide the growth and development of their chil- 
dren as personalities and at the same time to enable fathers 
and mothers to live their lives as persons in a modern 
community; (4) health services and education to help 
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families to maintain the health of their members; (5) facili- 
ties for the care of children in groups under suitable super- 
vision, both to benefit the children and to free mothers for 
work or other purposes; (6) revision of the plans of schools 
and other agencies to provide children well-balanced pro- 
grams of recreation and work as well as of study at all 
seasons of the year; (7) organization of facilities and serv- 
ices to free the home of work that has no personal or edu- 
cational value and that can be more economically and effec- 
tively done on a professional basis; (8) leadership in the 
development of co-operation among families in neighbor- 
hood or community recreational, educational, and civic 
activities. Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 


1947, PP. 135-36. 


Clergymen As Family Counselors.—I fear that there 
are all too many clergymen who are not qualified by train- 
ing or experience to counsel wisely and well. I do not 
know of a single theological seminary which in my judg- 
ment, or probably in yours, has really allotted sufficient 
time or provided adequate instructiorrto train a candidate 

for the ministry for counseling service. The men whom 
I know in the ministry who are well qualified by training 
have acquired that training as a result of their own desires 
outside their theological schools and without even the 
sugg*stion of their ecclesiastical bodies. Dr. Robert W. 
Searle, Youth Leaders Digest, April, 194"7, p. 246. 


Emotional Growth in the First Year.—After about a 
week, when the mother takes up the baby to give him the 
breast, he will turn toward her. This is the first active 
sign the infant gives that anything pleasurable is happen- 
ing. The human face becomes of supreme importance in 
influencing the early steps of the child's development. 
Babies invariably choose the human face as the stimulus 
for their first smile. By the beginning of the third month, 
babies will not only follow the movements of grown-ups 
even at a distance of from ten to twenty feet, but will 
respond to the sight of a face with a positive emotion, by 
smiling or babbling. By the end of the fourth month, a 
well-developed baby will show displeasure if you stop 
playing with him. He will not scream if you take his 
rattle away—it is only two months later, in the sixth 
month, that he will cry at having his playthings removed. 
After the sixth month, the negative emotions begin to 
take the lead. The baby, who up to then has not distin- 
guished between different human individuals, or fe- 
male, white or colored, mother or stranger, now manifests 
a new kind of behavior when a stranger appears. This 
varies from coyness to anxiety. This “eight-months’ 
anxiety,” as we call it, is by no méans undesirable. On the 
contrary, it represents an important, significant and nec- 
essary step forward in the development of the child's 
emotional equipment. From here on the development be- 


comes rapid. In the course of the next two months, the 


child will show a more possessive attitude toward his 
toys. He will probably select one in particular—a teddy- 
bear or even a pillow or a shawl—which may remain for 
years his favorite sleeping companion. The-first traces of 
jealousy become visible in the ninth or tenth month. By 
the tenth or the twelfth month, quite a wide gamut of 


- emotion has developed from the originally meager reac- 


tions. The child is now capable of showing not only dis 
pleasure, but anxiety, disappointment, anger and jeal- 
ousy. On the positive side of the balance, he is able to 
show pleasure, love for one specific person, sympathy and 
friendliness toward other persons, enjoyment of his toys 
and a positive sense of property toward some special ob- 
ject. From this point on, the child’s development will be 
rapid, complicated and extremely varied. Rene A. Spitz, 
M.D., Child Study, Spring, 1947, pp. 69~70. 


Family Life in Focus.—Parents are, as a rule, well- 
meaning people who wish to give their children the best 
possible care and preparation for later life. Of course, 
parents are also human and, being human, likely to err. 
What they really want and need is some insurance against 
erring too far, some down-to-eafth information on what 
they can do to keep their youngsters normal—not forlorn 
instructions about locking the stable door after the horse — 
has been stolen. Parenthood is a job, one that carries with 
it many responsibilities and requires real “know how.” 
We do not learn this job in the delivery room or the fath- 
ers’ waiting room of the maternity hospital. Where do 
we learn it, then? That is the question. Do you know of 
any single task for which young men and women have less 
preparation than that of being a parent? Morton A. 
Seidenfeld, National Parent-Teacher, June, 1947, p. 22. 


Farm Marriages are the Happiest.—Survey of 3528 
agriculture are happier than any others. The percentage 
of happiness in each of these groups was compared with 
that of the farmers, and the critical ratio calculated: I. 
Professional, 1006 of whom 614 (61%) happy, 1'73 doubt- 
ee II. Semi-professional and 

business, (a) higher group, 594 of whom 350 (59%) 
happy, 125 doubtful, and 119 unhappy, with CR 2.9. 
III. Semi-professional and business (b) lower group, 687 
of whom 376 (54.7%) happy, 144 doubtful, 167 unhappy 
with CR 4.3. IV. Agriculture, 420 of whom 284 (67.6%) 
happy, 68 doubtful, and 68 unhappy. V. Skilled labor, 
400 of whom 218 (54.5%) happy, '77 doubtful, and 105 un- 
happy, with CR 4.0. VI. Semiskilled and partly skilled 
labor, 199, of whom 94 (47.2%) happy, 36 doubtful, and 
69 unhappy, with CR 5.0. VII. Unskilled labor, 222 of 
whom 93 (41.9%) happy, 43 doubtful, and 86 unhappy, 
with CR 6.4. These findings are in line with common — 
knowledge that the divorce rate is lower in rural areas 
than in the cities. Family Life, May, 1947, p. 1. 
Must Our Children Be Sociologists?—Children are 
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social beings who absorb in significant fashion the ways 
of the world as they experience them. Even in early child- 
hood such nor-social behavior as snatching, pushing, re- 
sisting routines and authority are children’s methods of 
discovering essential likenesses and differences in human 
beings. Nor, of course, does experimentation cease when 
a child goes forth to view the world. He copies the ways 
of his community and his country. He devises his own 
methods of getting along, of attracting self notice, of find- 
ing a warm place for himself in his family and in his group. 
Normally, too, he learns to fend for himself to some extent. 
He finds through experiment his own strength by match- 
ing his powers with those of others and by observing the 
infinite potentialities of people to create, to conquer, to 
cooperate. The child is no less a sociologist when he 
learns more with the heart than with the mind. Indeed 
some of the social lessons impressed by early emotions are 
the most potent of his life time. They form the basis and 
springboard for intellectual study of social forces of the 
present and historical trends of the past. It would be 
cowardly and impractical to place our full hope of world 
reconstruction on the shoulders of the young sociolegists 
and expect them to carry on world affairs “better than our 
generation has done.” The moral is that we must be good 
sociologists ourselves. Winifred E. Bain, Childhood 
Education, May, 1947, pp. 403-04. 


New Interpretations of the School-Age Child.—Let us 
look at the growth of children between the ages of five 
and ten. FOUR is an expensive phase of development, 
branching off into many tangents, and characterized by a 
little roughness. FIVE is more self-contained, better inte- 
grated and organized. SIX again becomes dispersive, but 
rather sketchily so. But.at seven, the child tends to become 
pensive, thoughtful and assimilative, only to again grow 
expansive, at a higher level, when he reaches eight. At 
_ the eight-year-old level we find that the child is now a bit 
- adult, conversing more readily with adults and actually, 
beginning to look more like one. His facial expression has 
changed perceptibly. He is less brooding than at seven, 
more receptive to the responses of others, somewhat 
speedy as well as expansive. He becomes evaluative, not 
in the pensive way of seven, but with quicker judgments. 
At eight, he fatigues less than at seven, his illnesses are 
lighter. He is more interested in rough and tumble play. 
His energy is such that he tends to bolt his food and sit 
on the corner of his chair. He shows a new perceptiveness 
of the opposite sex, both by withdrawal and by new forms 
of exploration. Though less embroiled with his mother 
than SIX, EIGHT is very demanding of his mother’s at- 
tention. Such brief characterizations may sound like 
catchwords but they do correctly indicate that develop- 
ment does not take a straightforward course, but tends to 
spiral, with repetitions and regroupings, at ascending 
levels. The child, however, can never outgrow himself 


and it is through an intricate process of interweaving that 
he makes his connections with higher growth levels. The 
eight-year-old is still the four-year-old, but at a higher 
level, always subject to the one over-all dynamic of devel- 
opment. Arnold Gesell, M.D., Child Study, Spring, 194’, 
"74. 

Obstacles to Change in Family Law.—Family law, aside 
from property rules, although most important to society, 
is more backward than perhaps any other field of law, for 
in addition to the emotional factors and property rights 
involved, this type of law usually has no pressure group 
to advance it. In business matters, paid representatives 
and impressive lobbies are always in evidence, while mat- 
ters pertaining to family law, involving no financial return 
to any organized group, must depend upon civic-‘minded 
citizens who rarely have the time or money to present a 
formidable front to legislatures. Too few law schools have 
as a definite objective the training of socially minded and 
socially informed jurists; hence cases involving family law 
often reflect ignorance or indifference, a hit-or-miss treat- 
ment, and a lack of fundamental policy. Lawyers dislike 
practice in many phases of family law since it stirs up 
strife, alienates clients, and pays poorly. Consequently it 
is eschewed by advocates who have passed the starvation 
period of their practice. Harried S. Daggett, Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May, 1947, p. 120. 

The Selection of Basic Social Concepts.—Social concepts 
to be developed in children should be selected on the basis 
of their social significance and persistence and the matur- 
ity and environment of the children being taught. Using 
these criteria for the United States as a whole and for 
children in the elementary school, the following concepts 
have been selected for illustrative purposes: (1) man's 
common humanity, (2) the nature of culture, (3) cultural 
change, (4) specialization and interdependence, (5) the 
nature of democracy, (6) the concept of progress. It is be- 
lieved that these are basic social concepts for which all 
people of the modern world should have common mean- 
ings and which the school has a responsibility to develop. 
I. James Quillen, Childhood Education, May, 1947, p. 406. 

Sex Education—A course on Reproduction and Sex 
Education was given during the Summer of 1946, at the 
Cottesmore Secondary School, Nottingham (Headmaster: 
C. W. Leaning, B. Sc.). It was included in the science 
syllabus and formed part of a wider scheme on the work- 
ing of the animal and human body, for boys of 12+ in 
their second year at the school. During the Course the 
boys had wide opportunity to ask questions and were en- 
couraged to do so. In the later stages, the questions con- 
centrated on the well-known problems of puberty with 
which boys of 12-++ would be expected to be concerned. 
It has saved some boys unnecessary worry, has helped 
them to gain a firmer grasp of the problems of life and has 
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been a means of leading them to view as a natural and fine 
thing something previously looked upon as vulgar. H. G. 
Tuchler, Health Educational Journal, April, 1947, pp 
69-70. 
The Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most.—Sometime 
_ ago it was suggested to officials of the “Quiz Kids” radio 
program that they award a scholarship to the teacher most 


convincingly described in a pupil's composition, under the © 


title, “The Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most.” The 


response by children all over the nation was overwhelm- _ 


ing. Approximately 12,000 letters were submitted by 
pupils from grades two to twelve. The teacher traits 
mentioned most often by the young people, in the order 
of their frequency were these: (1) Cooperative democratic 
attitude, (2) and (3) Kindliness and consideration for the 
individual: patience, (4) Wide variety of interest, (5) 
General appearance and pleasing manner, (6) Fairness and 
impartiality, (7) Sense of humor, (8) Good disposition and 
consistent behavior, (9) Interest in pupil’s problems, (10) 
Flexibility, (11) Use of recognition and praise, (12) Un- 
usual proficiency in teaching a particular subject. Paul 
A. Witty, NEA Journal, May, 1947, p. 386. 

Treatment of a Parent Adult-Child Relationship.—The 
emotional growth of the child is a continuing process, and 
at each level problems may arise. The child's developing 
urge for increased freedom may often be blocked by his 
need to retain the protective love of his parents. Coinci- 
dentally, the problem of the parent may manifest itself in 
his difficulty in relating to his child's growing need for 
being treated on a more mature level. Even where both 
parent and child are striving for a more adult relationship 
the attainment of this new balance may often be blocked 
_ by the fear and anxiety involved in the change to a yet 
untried and different way of relating to one another. 
Caryl Baumann and Ethel Hurvitz, Journal of Social 
Casework, June, 1947, p. 217. 

A Technique for Evaluating Learning.—A_ technique 
which serves to evaluate how well a student can apply to 
- practical problems basic principles learned in a course has 
been evolved in our child development course arranged 
for all home economics students at Iowa State College. 
In child development we have few, if any, settled rules. 
Yet certain truths have been accepted as guides in under- 
_ standing children’s behavior. These truths we called 

generalizations: (1) Growth is both qualitative and quanti- 
tative, that is, it includes changes in amount and com- 
plexity; (2) Growth proceeds from general to specific; (3) 
Growth proceeds from simple to complex; (4) Growth is 
uneven—growth in one area may be delayed while growth 
in another area proceeds rapidly; (5) Growth takes place 
in an orderly sequence; (6) Growth is a continuous proc- 
ess; (7) Among individuals of like chronological age there 
are great differences in rate and level of growth; (8) All 
aspects of growth are interrelated; (9) Basic to any be- 


havior are innate, developmental, and environmental 
factors; (10) Children learn by experimenting; (11) Chil- 
dren’s concepts grow out of their experiences; (12) When- 
ever an act results ina feeling of satisfaction to an individ- 
ual, the act is likely to be repeated to an individual, the 
act is likely to be repeated by that individual; (13) Asso- 
ciated with the development of a capacity or power is the 
tendency to use that capacity or power—sometimes in an 
exaggerated way; (14) The goal of wise guidance is to 
help individuals be desirable members of their social 
group. Each of the five teachers of the course is held re- 
sponsible for teaching these generalizations to her stu- 
dents. How she teaches them is her own problem. Then 


_comes the check up—the test that helps to evaluate the 


extent to which the student is able to apply these general- 


_ izations. After much experimenting this method is in use: 


a problem that might arise in handling children is de- 
scribed and given to one group of students. Each student 
is asked to give the best procedure to follow in handling 
the situation—that is, her “answer” to the question. 
Then each is asked why she gave that answer—that is, _ 
her “reason” for the answer. This reason is a statement 
that expresses the student's understanding of the general- 
ization that has guided her thinking in determining the 


‘answer. This type of test gives us a clue as to the stu- 


dent's ability to apply basic concepts to practical problems 
of child guidance. It also helps us check whether she is 
intelligent about the development of children, whether she 
recognizes the influences of environment upon child be- 
havior, and whether she realizes the adult's responsibili- 
ties in promoting optimum growth-all objectives of the 
course. Edith M. Sunderlin, Journal of Home ea uate 


June, 1947, Pp. 321-23. 


Personal Notes 
Alba M. Anderson, consultant in Home and Family 


‘Life Education in the State Department of Public In- 


struction is currently directing experimental programs in 
six community centers in Michigan. 

Oliver M. Butterfield is teaching courses in Marriage 
and the Family and in Psychology of Personal Adjust- 
ment at Mt. San Antonio College, Pomona, California. 
He also lectures in the Youth and Marriage Today lecture 
series of the University of California at Los Angeles. - 

W. Clark Ellzey of Stephens College is holding a one- 
week retreat for ministers and their wives in preparation 
for marriage and marriage coufseling in the Panhandle of 
Texas this summer. 

Therese Leloir of the University of Louvain, 30, rue des 
Moutons, Louvain, Belgium, graduating-as a Doctor in 
Child Training, is studying Familial Education and is 
urgently in need of materials in the field of parent educa- 
tion. Libraries destroyed by the invading Germans in 1940 
are very slow in their rebuilding. 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


Woman As Force In History. By Mary R. Beard. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1946. Pp. viii+369. 
$3.50. 

In this literary day of “the generations of vipers” and 
_ “woman, the lost sex,” this book is fresh air through a 

smoke screen of the modern myth she so well attacks. 

Careful analysis of writings of women from M. Carey 

Thomas, Charlotte Perkins Stetson on to Pearl Buck show 

they all accept in their own way without much question 

“the theory that women have been members of a subject 

sex throughout history.” Their plea, propaganda and 

preachings have been for “equality.” 

Blackstone in his Commentaries on the Laws of England 
gets credit for the origin of “this haunting myth” of 
woman's subjection and its spread to the shores of the 
“great Democracy.” 

Mrs. Beard makes her case against Blackstone’s inter- 
pretation of common law with care and integrity. She 
backs up her contention that in history there is no evid- 
ence that woman has spent her life “in chains” of male 
domination. As she states it so well, “In the whole intel- 
lectual history of human beings there is surely nothing 
more extraordinary and fateful, than this dogmatic sum- 
marizing of all women’s history from antiquity to recent 
times under the head of “subjection.” (p. 105). 

By tracing the role of women legally, in economic, social 
and intellectual life from antiquity, through the Middle 
Ages to the present day, Mrs. Beard offers irrefutable 
evidence that woman, along with man, has played her 
part. Sometimes she, as he, has been more submerged by 
rulers or states. Again, she, as he, has shared in the rise 
of equality and justice. 

She tells us with force, “But this is no “woman ques- 
tion’ alone as social philosophers—women and men— 
have understood from the dawn of reflective thought. It 
isa human problem—a problem of knowledge, intelligence, 
and morals—for individuals, families, communities and 
states.” Together men and women must control them- 
selves and their instrumentalities in their struggle 
“against” disruptive forces of barbarism and for the real- 
ization of the noblest ideals in the heritage of humanity.” 
(p. 332). 7 

Mrs. Beard has cleared away a lot of the dead wood be- 
_ tween men and women by her fine book. Myths, when 
accepted broadly havea way of permeating deep and hav- 
ing great force in themselves in human behavior. This 
book will help the “force of history” wipe out the “force 


of myth” if it is read as widely as it deserves. __ 
Bernice Mitsurn Moore 

Family Living 

Austin Public School and 

The Hogg Foundation for 

Mental Hygiene, Austin, Texas 


Modern Woman: The Lost Sex. By Ferdinand Lundberg 
and Marynia F. Farnham, M.D. Harper & Brothers, 
New York City, 1947. Pp. vii+497. $3.50. 


“The central thesis of this book is that contemporary 
women in very large numbers are psychologically dis- 
ordered and that their disorder is having terrible social and 
personal effects involving men in all departments of their 
lives as well as women.” So reads the opening sentence of 
the Foreword. The authors then undertake to diagnose 
the causes for women’s disorders, one of the most obvious 
being the destruction of the home as a spiritual, economic 
and recreational center. Through no fault of their own, 


“women thus become “displaced persons,” “lost,” “adrift.” 


But Dr. Farnham and Mr. Lundberg ignore completely 
another cause for women’s unrest—the destruction by 
our Western European culture of women’s self-respect 
and sense of security in the scheme of life, the degradation 
of womanhood into a state inferior in value for civilization 
to that of manhood. 

What if the outward forms of society change, as they 
must, with new mechanical inventions and new racial 
experiences? It is the inner faith in one’s own powers to 
meet changing conditions constructively that can sur- 
mount an adverse environment. This is a significant book 
because, in its own way, it emphasizes the importance of 
women and insists upon their indispensable value to the 
social group. Its major point is that women should assert 
their independence of the masculinity complex our culture 
has forced upon them and affirm the beneficent power of 
their womanhood in women’s primary function—the 
bringing and fostering of life. 

Sorne H. Drinker 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 


Man, Morals and Society. By J. C. Flugel. International 
Universities Press, New York, 1945. Pp. 328. $4.50. 
To readers of Flugel’s previous works, such as The 

Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family, it will be no surprise 

to learn that the psychological threads binding the pages 
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_ ate psychoanalytic. But an unusual feature of the book is a 
balanced presentation in the early chapters of the con- 
tributions of not alone Freud, but also other psychologists 
like McDougall and Baldwin, and even the “renegades” 
Jung and Adler, a presentation that eliminates in a 
friendly manner the purely verbal disagreements, demon- 
strates the width of the area of agreement, and seeks 
courageously for corroboration in the works of some lat- 


ter-day experimental psychologists. 


Two final chapters on conservatism-radicalism and war 


and peace merit attention. Flugel should be praised fora 
suggestive attempt to apply psychological formulations 
to these political and social phenomena. And if he errs by 
ascribing to the political “left” greater progress on the 
path of moral and psychological evolution than the data 
can possibly .warrant, here too, the author more than 
compensates the reader by his drawing together of ob- 


servations and conclusions from many persons in many 


fields. 
The University of Chicago 


Their Mother's Sons. By E. A. Strecker, M.D. J. B. Lip 
pincott, New York, 1946. Pp. 220. $2.75. 


SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA 


to the Secretary of War and to the Surgeon General of the _ 
Army and Navy, Dr. Strecker studied the cases of Ameri- 


can young men suffering from psychoneuroses. In analyz, 


ing their neuroses, he found as the main underlying cause, 


parental failure to recognize the growing child's need for 
developing independence and self reliance. With 1,825,- 
ooo men rejected for psychiatric disorders and 600,000 
discharged for psychiatric reasons, it is small wonder that 
Dr. Strecker’s invectives against the overprotective moth- 
ers he dubs “moms” are caustic at times to the point of 
caricature. But certainly he performs a very real service 
by throwing a searchlight into the false values of our 
society which not only uphold but give high approval to 


the syTupy, seductive qualities of the..“‘self-sacrificing 


mom” and the “pollyanna mom™ wiiorchécks any unkind 
word in her pprfectly Chane 
of the give and take of ordinary life.” 

Dr. Strecker points out that “moms” in aloueniiaty 
case are themselves the children of “moms.” He empha- 
sizes as a most important contributing factor the imma- 
turity of many husbands, also the children of “moms” who 
fail as marriage partners, and in the acceptance of a mature 
share of responsibility for their children. 

In discussing other “mom” surrogates, Dr. Strecker 
emphasizes the salutary influence of really mature teachers, 
‘many of whom are “mothers” in the best sense even 
-though they have no family of their own, in contrast to 
the strangling effect of immature teachers who carry fur- 
ther the baneful work of “moms.” There is also apprecia- 


leads to mature giving, in contrast to the weakening 

‘mom surrogate” found in sham religion where the 
emphasis is upon what one receives without effort, as 
from an indulgent parent. 

Although he despairs of getting confirmed “moms” to 
change because of bitter experience with many whose 
children could not be rescued in time to avoid schizo- 
phrenia, the author expresses profound admiration for 
mothers who carry on constructively in spite of the heavy 
burden of recognized neurotic problems within them- 
selves, (often a greater handicap than being crippled physi- 
cally) who develop insight through their own suffering, 
and bring their children to true maturity. 

Emphasizing that our whole civilization is to blame for 
“momism,” Dr. Strecker outlines a constructive commun- 
ity-wide program of education for marriage and family 
life, child nurture, and also “courses in maturity” for 
young adults, both in high scheol and college, who may 
thereby be put wise to “mom” and possibly, where nec- 
essary, rescue themeelves from her clutches. 

Karuanine W. Taytor 
Champaign, Illinois 


“Outline of the Future of the Family (Basic Hypotheses 


and Suggested Readings for the Family Systems of West- 

ern Society). (Multigraphed.) By Carle C. Zimmerman. 

The Phillips Book Store, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

1947. Pp. +128. $1.75. 

This book represents a further development of. the 
theses set forth by Le Play, Sorokin, and by Zimmerman 
and Frampton in their Family and Society, 1935. It attacks 
the view held by most family sociologists that there is an 
historic one-way trend in family relations “from institu- 
tion to companionship” (in Burgess and Locke's terms). 
It holds that there have been several oscillations from the 
“trustee” through the “domestic” to the “atomistic” 
phase and back again during the historic period of West- 


ern Civilization. It is valuable for its extensive bibliog- 


raphy of historical materials on the Greek, Roman, and 
medieval family systems, annotated and woven into the 
text. It leaves unanswered, however, certain crucial 
questions. (1) If we grant the reality of a cyclical pattern 
of change in the cohesiveness and functional role of the 
family in society during the European iron, pre-machine 
age, how significant is all this in relation to the vaster pre- 
iron and pre-literate periods, and the modern industrial pe- 
riod, with their much less and much more, respectively, 
advanced technologies and scientific bases? (2) How im- 
portant are the characteristics of the family which do oscil- 
late, in comparison with other culture traits within or 
acting upon the family, which even Zimmerman would 
probably admit as following irreversible patterns of 
change? 
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Despite his effort to adhere to the verbal forms of non- 
moral objectivity (at one point he feels compelled to say, 
“this is not a moral lecture”), Zimmerman, like all of us, 
shows a strong ethical motivation, desiring a “good so- 
ciety”—which also maintains itself populationally. But 
his analysis of the problem will provide plenty of ammuni- 
tion for those who want a “good society” not in ulti- 
mately human terms but in terms of certain forms and 
institutions per se. 


Vassar College 


Your Marriage and Family Living. By Paul H. Landis 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1946. Pp: 
V-3'73. $2.20. 

This book, written for high school students, is a text 
on (1) the history of, changes in, and problems of the 
American family; and (2) the adaptation of the individual 
as a child, a mate, and a parent in the family. It is divided 
into eight parts: (1) Changes in the American family, 
(2) The American family in country, town, and city, 
(3) Mate selection in America, (4) Successful marriage in 
America, (5) Successful parenthood in America, (6) The 
successful American family, (7) Crises in the American 
family, (8) Planning for better families in America. 

Large and small, authoritative and democratic families, 
functions of the family, farm and city families, choosing a 
mate, relationship of women’s careers and marriage, fam- 
ily adjustments, parent responsibilities, child rearing, fam- 
ily finances, death and divorce, and improvement of family 
life are discussed. At the end of each chapter there is a 
vocabulary list, a set of review questions, suggested 
projects and activities for students, a short self-test, a list 
of references for teachers and one for students. Much 
data are presented in meaningful and attractive picto- 
graphs and appropriate pictures. A useful list of visual 
aids is given. 

The author has utilized the most up-to-date research on 
family life. General descriptions and statements about 
family life as it is found in America today are abundant. 
There is little description, however, of individual family 
patterns. Some material of this type might be more help- 
ful than group data in developing a sound philosophy of 
satisfactory family life. 

One might question whether or not the style will ap- 
- peal to the majority of high school students. The ap- 
proach is slightly on the academic side. More specific 
examples might have supplemented general principles. 
Greater discussion of what can be done about certain 
’ difficult family situations might be more encouraging to 
young people. For example, the author emphasizes that 
those with happy family backgrounds are better marriage 
risks than those who come from unhappy families. What 
about the young person who comes from an unhappy 


Josern K. Forxsom 


home? How can he be helped to overcome this handicap? 
Or, must he assume that this is a disadvantage sufficiently 
great to make marriage unwise? The book gives little 
attention to the solution. 

The organization of the book proceeds from the hie 
torical to the personal on the basis that this approach 
will help young people to become aware that broader so- 
cial forces affect changes in marriage and family life. It 
is questionable whether this is the most interesting ap- 
proach for high school students. They are frequently 
interested in personal problems first and more general 
ones later. 

These limitations do not hinder the usefulness of the 
book. Fundamentally the material is excellent and the 
problems discussed are of great importance. The book will 
be of great value to teachers, college students, parents, 
and many high school students. 

Estuer Prevey 
Department of Family Life Education 


- Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 


The Challenge of Marriage. By Rudolf Dreikurs, M.D. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York City, 1946. Pp. 
271. $3.00. 


The thesis which dominates the book is not only that 
of a striving towards equality between man and woman 
but likewise a striving between races, nations and eco- 
nomic groups, as the major cause of our psychological and 
sociological ills. In developing his idea the author dis- 
cusses, from a superficially analytical point of view, Love, 
Sex, The Choosing of a Mate, Living Together, Jealousy 
and Infidelity, Marital Problems and Conflicts, Parenthood 
and the Rearing of — and the Solving of our 
Problems. 

cannot really be what it should and could be. At present 
we are closer to the ideal of sex equality than ever before 
although he does not foresee its realization in the near 
future. The influence of Dr. Alfred Adler is readily dis- 
cernible in his position that this “war between the sexes’ 
with man’s dominance in most cultures, is not the result 
of basic biological and psychological differences but arises 
from sociological factors and he cites many instances to 
demonstrate that neither man nor woman is basically en- 
dowed with the traits which make for dominance. ~ 

Tracing the development of our traits from early child- 
hood in the family he parallels this with the struggles by 
man in his environment and the impact of the reactions to 
these struggles on the growing child in the group, which 
is then carried on into adult life in patterns making for 
suspicion, fear, hostility, aggression, submissiveness and 
passivity and thereby once more influence the next genera- 
tion unfavorably in its psychological growth. He postu- 
altes that equality will beget equilibrium which, in turn, 
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Additional Reprints 
Available 


10c each, $6.50 a 100; enclose check including 
postage order from 2 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY 
RELATIONS 
1126 East 59th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


—45. Adjustments After Marriage, by Judson 
T. Landis, tinted from MAR- 
RIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


—46. A Family Centered Church, by George A. 
Warmer, Jr., reprinted from MAR- 
RIAGE AND I AMILY LIVING 


—47. Guest in the Family, The, by James H. S. 
Bossard, hectograplied from 


ing in AGE AND FAM- 
Y LIVING 
—48. What Makes a Marriage Tick?, by Jona- 
- than Daniels, report of Reuben Hill’s 
study of Iowa families, reprinted from 
McCALLS 


Send for listing of 44 additional items 
Listing free upon request 


may allow mature consideration to bring forth a “ new 
harmony unknown in past history.” 

The author feels it possible to get people to understand 
their basic problems and so ask themselves “what can I 
do to remedy this situation.” ‘The value of psychiatric 


guidance, marital guidance and child guidance is vigor- 


ously espoused with a liberal interspersing of case histories 
from the author's personal experience to show what can 


be accomplished. 
Josern H. Merin, M.D. 


New York 


Personal Counsel: A Supplement to Morals. By Robert . 
Frank. Informative Books, New York, 1946. Pp. 306. 


$3.50. 


Seldom in noniction writing does one experience such 


a unique manner of handling clinical material as Dr. Frank 
demonstrates. Raising and commenting on 160 problems 
of courtship-marriage adjustment was accomplished 
through the “story” of Mariaa S, a hypothetical college 
student in her Junior year in correspondence with Dr. 
H. R., a physician-columnist. 


This interesting account opens with Marian, intel 


S. Worts, M.D. _ 


gent, conscientious, trying to determine which of three 
suitors—each representing somewhat typical middle-class 
social types—she might marry with greatest success. 
The first is parsimonious, possessive; the second is sporty, 
extroverted, and attempts an “intellectual” approach to 
engage her in a pre-marital sex compatibility test; the 
third is a sedate, introspective engineer. 

each confronts her with a wide range of courtship prob- 
lems—the kinds of personal problems that many teachers 
of college courtship-marriage courses get from their more 
discerning students. She enters into a correspondence 
with doctor-columnist. The “Personal Counsel” is the 
opinions of the “consultant” on the varied specific ques- 
tions she poses as the courtship progresses. 

Against counsel, she enters into the sex-compatibility 
test with suitor No. 2; finally marries No. 3. The rest of 
the book is devoted to the problems she confronts as she 
enters marriage such as running a household, handling 
finances, finishing college, finding suitable contraception 
devices, adjusting to her husband's occupation and intro- 
versive social interests, and acquiring an orientation of 
moral principles (rather than specific acts) by which to 


' guide her future relations with him. 


The author's main attempt is to write a book that gives 
young adults the clinical and ideological reasons for that 
which he regards as valid in our traditional morality; but 
more, he believes that our conventional views need be 
supplemented with orientations and techniques that will 
assist the non-conformist in avoiding psychological 


trauma, disease, and unwanted children. 


The facts presented in the book are valid according to 
our best current professional literature; the opinions ex- 
pressed will, in the main, be those held by a large propor- 
tion of professional consultants. The 160 question-prob- . 
lems treated in the book are restated and divided into 
sections, at the end, making the book suitable for class- 
room use. The bibliography seems well chosen from either 
the teacher's or clinician's point of view. 


Utah State Agricultural College 


Keeping Up with Teen-Agers.. By Evelyn Millis Duvall, 
Ph.D. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., New 
“York, 1947. 31 pp. Twenty cents. 
Within thirty brief pages Mrs. Duvall is able to de- 


- velop a point of view, an overall philosophy of family 


relationships, insistently and consistently. Her apprecia- 
tion of difference, differences in age and experience and 
attitude that obtain in all normal families, and her em- | 
phasis on the resolution of these differences in such a fash- 
ion as to leave a healthy residue of democratic learning for 
both parents and adolescents, is infinitely constructive. 
the utes specific toutances of weatrage protiems 
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around which to develop her thesis, she makes no pretense 
of covering the academic findings and research in the field. 
However, her bibliography ably suggests “next steps.” 


Janet Fow.er 
New York City 


Teen Days. By Frances Bruce Strain. D. Appleton Cen- 
’ tury, New York, 1946. Pp. 183. $2.75. 

Mrs. Strain’s facile pen has turned its attention toward 
the young teenagers in this volume designed to fill the gap 
between her Being Born and her Love at the Threshold. 

The greater part of this little volume is given over to 
six chapters whose headings indicate the style and level 
of the book: “Off to Work We Go,” “Off to Play We 
Go,” “Off to Date We Go,” “Back to Date They Come,” 
“One I Love, Two I Love,” and “The Next Step Ahead.” 
There is nothing grim about these chapters. They dance 
along to the tune of a great deal of common sense and good 
counsel. 

The first part of the book is not as well done. It leans 
heavily upon interpretation of the part glands play, and 
may leave with some gullible youth the impression that 
they are after all but “puppets” in the hands of “Life” 
(Chapter I, “The Puppeteer and the Puppets” sets this 
tone). 


. The chief lack is that of the teen-ager’s emancipation 


from his parents and his own developing philosophy, 
independence and values, which research at this level of 
adolescent development reveals as highly significant. Teen 
Days will be widely read. The help it will give to thou- 
sands of bewildered youth far outweighs its limitations. 
Evetyn Duvatt 


Points for Parents. By Edyth Thomas Wallace. Crossby 
Publishing Co., inc., Oklahoma City, 1946. Pp. iv+ 
118++-iv. $4.00. 

~ Using a format common in books for young children 

(but with regrettably small print), Mrs. Wallace has suc- 

cessfully translated deep insight into child development 

and family relationships into practical suggestions for 
puzzled parents. She neither scolds nor whitewashes nor 
presents mere abstractions. Instead, 118 everyday situa- 
tions affecting children from infancy to adolescence are 
presented through contrasting “Avoid” and “Do” pic- 
tures in the brief discussion of which modern theories are 
applied realistically. Mrs. Wallace has drawn upon her 


‘ Obviously broad experience as parent, grandmother and 


professional parent educator. It is unusual to find so 


clearly delineated in such a book many of the questions 


study groups. 


Aa wel as may be, Mr, Wane hs ted to prevent 


Nathaniel Cantor 
Author of the 


DYNAMICS 


OF 
LEARNING 


disturbed the ‘which 
our pedagogy allegedly lends to the status quo, 
an opinion which explains to his satisfaction 
why the average citizen is fearful of any basic 
change, however, inevitable it may be.” 


ORDWAY TEAD in the Sat. Rev. of Literature: 
“It is to be hoped that many teachers will be 
moved to scrutinize their class room perform- 
ances and become supercharged with the dy- 
namics of learning.” 


C. L. FURROW of the N. Central Assn. of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools : “I am sure from 
my experience that he has raised probably the 
most important problem in higher education 
today. After reading his book I have been 
wondering how one might make it required 
reading for every college teacher.” 


Since Nov. 15th (publication date) it has 
been adopted as a text by four major colleges. 
The publishers feel that you 


will be deeply interested in this 
book which deals so immediate- $3 .00 
ly withthe problemsofthepro- 


fession of educator. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 
or from 


Foster & Stewart Publishing Corp. 
210 Ellicott Street Buffalo 3, N.Y. 
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Outstanding. 
McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


Marriage for Moderns 

By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. McGraw- 
Hill Publications in Sociology. 493 pages, $3.00 
Discusses in a sympathetic manner the questions young 
people ask and the problems they face, not only in choos- 
ing life partners, but in thinking about marriage and what 

it involves. 


A Psychology of Growth 
By Bert I. Beverty, M.D., University of Illinois, 235 
pages, $2.50 
Performs four important functions: (1) teaches normal 
growth and development and contrasts the abnormal; (2) 
demonstrates the effects of early training and environment 
upon adult behavior; (3) points the way to proper adjust- 
ment between the student, and her surroundings, and (4) 


helps to integrate preventiye psychiatry into the basic cur- 


ticulum. 
Your Marriage and Family Living 
By Paut H. Lanois, State College of Washington. 390 
pages, $2.20 
Deals directly with the personal problems of young people 
in family relationships, dating, courtship, and marriage. 
Weaves the personal aspects of marriage into a framework 
of its institutional phases, so that students are led to see 
marriage as a social concern rather than as a personal ven- 
ture. 


Our Teen-age Boys and Girls 
.By Lester D. Crow and Atice Crow, Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 366 pages, $3.00 
’ A thoroughly functional treatment of the problems and 
influences affecting the growing-up process. Applies men- 
tal hygiene principles in the form<ef suggestions to all 
youth Jeaders who live with, work with, and guide young 
people from day to day. 


Counseling with Returned Servicemen 


By Cart D. Rocers, University of Chicago, and John 


L. Wallen, Black Mountain College. 159 pages, $1.60 
A complete yet compact manual for ccunselors of returned 
servicemen and servicewomen, presenting a relatively new 
set of principles in counseling, with detailed methods of 
application. 
Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL | 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street — New York 18, N.Y. 


this book from being used as a book of rules rather than as 
a source of ideas to further individual thinking and plan- 
ning. An amazing amount of material is made easily 


_ available to parents all too frequently pressed for time. 


Frora Let SHERMAN 
Family Life Education Program, Toledo, Ohio 
Your Child... His Family and Friends. By Frances 

Bruce Strain. D. Appleton Century Company, New 

York, 1943. Pp. 210. $2.75. 

Offers practical guidance to parents on the often puz 
zling questions arising out of children’s relationships with 
others. A helpful volume written in a simple style; with 
a wholesome common sense approach to questions about 
which we all need to know a great deal. 


Leading Parents Groups. By Evelyn Millis Duvall and 
- Sylvanus Milne Duvall. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, 1946. Pp. 123. 35 cents. : 
Into the six chapters of this book the authors have 
condensed a wealth of useful information based upon wide 
experience and healthy attitudes toward persons and 
situations. In Chapter I, “The Challenge of Parent Edu- 
cation,” the Duvalls present their idea of the purpose of 
parents’ study groups as “releasing the parents to discuss 


- their concerns fully and freely with each other, helping 


them discover the basis for their problems, assisting them 
in developing more satisfying effective ways of meeting 
their own flesh and blood situations and guiding them 
toward the basic insights that underlie the human relation- 
ships of which they are a part.” From this approach they 
deal with various ways of getting the desired ends— 
how to get started; planning a program and getting it go- 
ing; procedures for leading various kinds of groups and 
types of meetings; how to lead discussion effectively; 
values of personal counseling; evaluating a program; de- 
termining future procedures. Ai list of additional re- 
sources including national agencies, magazines, sources of 
movies, and books is appended. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


The Money Value of a Man. Revised edition. By Louis I. 
Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka. Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1946. Pp. xvii+214. $6.00. 

A valuable source book by statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company appears in a completely 
revised edition. There is a new chapter on “The Ameri- 
can Family” with data on age at marriage, duration of 
marriage, chance of remarriage, child dependency, etc. 
Other chapters are on “Cost of Bringing Up a Child,” 


"Joy Bayzess 


“The Money Value of a Man asa Wage-Earner.” 
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The family as a social unit 
-THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE FAMILY 


M. C. ELMER University of Pittsburgh 


; MARRY 


By 

Duvall 
Hill 


| For Better, For. Worse . 
_|...A text for marriage courses, on all as- 
‘|. "pects of family life but dealing particularly with 
a. everything that leads up to,, prepares for, an 

to: courtship, marriage, and parenthived. 
4 Tt treats a wide variety of subjects in an extensive 
_| and authoritative way, Written in a simple, = dan 
ag 468 pages, $2.75 _ 


te and 


This scholarly, cohesive study is widely praised for its objectivity, its wealth of 
valuable information, and its readability. Using the results of modern research in 
social science, the book considers the institutional rather than associational aspects 
of the family. It views the family both as an essential linkage of generations and 
as the focus and center of all social forces, Statistical information in tabular form; 
chapter summaries; bibliographies; brief illustrative case histories. 


GINN AND COMPANY pests 17 


New York 11 


Columbus 16 San Francisco5 Toronto 5 


Men and Their Motives 
PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL STUDIES 


By J. C. Flugel, B.A., Sc.D. 


Contents 


Preface——The Psychology of Birth Control 
——Sexual and Social Sentiments—Some Prob- 
lems of Jealousy-——Maurice Bedel’s “Jerome”: 
A Study of Contrasting T ypes——Esperanto 
and the International Language Movement 
On the Significance of Names. By Ingeborg 
Flugel——Some_ Psychological Aspects of a 
Fox-Hunting Rite. By Flugel——On 
the = and Married Life of Henry VIII 
——Index 


Price $5.00 
__ INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES PRESS 
227 West 13th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


psychiatry, education, medicine MFL 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING. COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Lippincott takes pride in announcing vllidicntion of this long awaited text for courses in 
the family. Divided into four parts, THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN FAMILY 
presents the historicai background of the family, the emotional and psychological aspects 
of our present domestic manner of life, the social problems associated with family life, j 
and a program for the compereation of the American family. ae 

: furnished on request 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Prefessor of for — Teachers and Youth Leaders 


to parents, to authorities, to the medical y 

and welfare,."—-Connecticut State Medical Journal 
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show that the family asa 
is through thé tortuous paths of ‘question answering’.”— 
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